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HERE has never been a time when it was 

so necessary as now that every teacher should 
know the home life of her pupils, and what are 
the causes behind bad behavior and apparent 
dullness. 


—Florence Hale. 


Founded Eas Alexander 
In 1899 == Graham 
By Jar, F§F Bell 


































NOW-aAn Amazing New 


SUPER - SONOTONE 


WITH SCIENCE’S NEWEST HEARING TECHNIQUE 


) BONE CONDUCTION 


HE application of Bone Conduction to hearing by Sonotone engi- 

neers shook the entire world of electro-acoustics. It was revolution- 
ary. It actually established a new method of employing a rarely used 
sound-circuit for the deafened. But now comes news of a second, and 
even more dramatic development, theperfected application of this new 
bone conduction technique, represented by our new model, the super- 
powered Super-Sonotone. Nine new leadership features speak for them- 
selves . . . and are exclusive. 


NO HEADBAND 
NO BUTTON VIBRATOR 


Here is a new instrument that makes 





FREE BOOKLET AND TEST! 

Regardless of your hearing loss, or the 
aid you now use, don’t fail to investigate 
this—the world’s newest perfected hearing 


virtually no demands on your nervous 
system; those who have bone conductivity 
hear without strain or effort. It has no 
uncomfortable, unsightly headband; only 
the slenderest of ear loops are used. And, 
instead of a button vibrator, the entire 
smooth surface of the oscillator forms the 
sound-conveying contact unit. 


aid—years ahead of the rest of the electro. 
acoustic industry. Prove to yourself that it 
is the nearest thing to natural hearing 
science can offer . . . Be sure to call for a 
free test or send your name and address 
for a copy of Sonotone’s new booklet— 
“Science’s, Newest Hearing Technique.” 
It’s free. 


SONOTONE—CREATED AND MADE EXCLUSIVELY IN THE UNITED STATES 
ADDRESS ROOM 33-H 


SONOTONE CORPORATION 


19 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


CREATOR OF THE WORLD’S FIRST PORTABLE 








BONE CONDUCTION HEARING AID - - - - 
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It was not until we began to receive in- 
quiries asking “Who is Ethel Warfield?” ‘that 
we realized that Miss Warfield’s name was in- 
advertently left out of the Contributors’ Col- 
umn in February. Miss Warfield, a trained 
and experienced teacher of the deaf, is now 
a field worker for the New Jersey School, and 
her article, “Follow Up in the School of To- 
morrow,” is the outcome of practical experi- 
ence. 

Giulio Ferreri’s name is almost as well 
known in this country as it is in Italy, where 
he has been for years one of the leading edu- 
cators of the deaf. He took part in the Asso- 
ciation’s Round Tables in Chicago last sum- 
mer. 

As Professor of Phonetics at the University 
of Chicago, Dr. Clarence E. Parmenter has 
made a special study of the different intona- 














tions used in different languages. In his article, 


This Month’s Contributors 


he shows how this knowledge may be applied 
to the voices of the deaf and hard of hearing. 

As members of the research department of 
Clarke School, Fritz and Grace M. Heider 
have made several valuable contributions to 
the Votra Review. 

The recent retirement of Edith M. Buell 
was a great loss to the Lexington Avenue 
School, where she had been principal for some 
years. Miss Buell is spending the winter in 
Texas. 

Olive Whildin is Supervisor of Special Edu- 
cation in Baltimore. In addition to her other 
manifold duties, she conducts regularly one 
of the public school evening classes in lip 
reading. 

With all her activities as editor of the Fed- 
eration News and director of the Everywhere 
League, Laura Stovel finds time to invite her 


(Continued on page 190) 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


MEDICAL CO-OPERATION 


gest anything else that would help.” This bitter statement has come from 

hundreds of hard of hearing persons and parents of deaf children. It expresses 
the vital need for giving medical students at least a rudimentary knowledge as to what 
can be done for a person whose hearing is beyond medical aid. The doctor need not be 
a teacher or a social worker, but he should be a humanitarian, and as such he should 
know what can be done to prevent deafness from becoming a crippling calamity; and 
where information about the education and rehabilitation of the deaf and the hard of 
hearing may be obtained. 

The February Votta REviEw (page 113) described an effort that is being made 
by the Volta Bureau, through the help of otological friends, to place the need for this 
orientation of medical students before those responsible for their training. During 
one of the Association Round Tables held last summer at the University of Chicago, 
this subject was most ably presented by Dr. Alice K. Hall of Chicago, and the animated 
discussion following her paper culminated in a plan to bring the matter directly to 
the attention of the medical schools. 

A letter to the deans of the departments of otology was distributed in January, 
over the signatures of the following committee: Drs. Robert Sonnenschein (Chair: 
man), J. Gordon Wilson, Alfred Lewy, E. W. Hagens, Alice K. Hall, and George E. 
Shambaugh, Jr. The responses have been very heartening. They reveal the fact that 
some of the medical schools are already carrying out almost the exact plan proposed 
by the committee. Others are making preparations to this end. One lecturer com- 
ments, “I think this is an excellent idea and if carried out in all the medical schools 
year after year, it will be a great advancement in medical science.” Several ask for 
more literature and suggestions. All who have written express interest. 

A follow-up letter from the Volta Bureau was distributed on February 21st. With 
it went two little booklets, “If Your Child or Your Friend’s Child Is Deaf,” and “If 
You Are Losing Your Hearing.” The former has already proved itself one of the 
most valuable pamphlets the Volta Bureau has ever issued; the latter is new, and its 
contents appear on page 172 of this number of the Votta Review. 

If our friends among the physicians, or any other readers of these words, can 
make use of these pamphlets to improve conditions for the deaf and the hard of 
hearing, we will gladly forward copies upon request. 


“h HE doctors all said that medical treatment was useless; but they did not sug- 


FROM OTHER COUNTRIES 


For many years it has been our hope some day to be able to inform our readers 
regularly and promptly about progress in the education of the deaf in other coun- 
tries. We are delighted, therefore, to announce that through the courtesy and coopera: 
tion of the Clarke School Research Department we find it possible to present in this 
issue excerpts from various foreign publications. Better still, more are coming; and 
they will deal not only with the writings of educators of the deaf, but also with mate- 
rial from allied fields of professional interest. The translations in this number were 
prepared by Dr. and Mrs. Fritz Heider. Mrs. Heider, as many of our readers know, 
was Miss Grace Moore, the daughter of Mrs. Lucile M. Moore of the Florida School 
for the Deaf. We look forward to contributions from other members of the Clarke 
School Research staff. 


WHOM THE PROFESSION DELIGHTETH TO HONOR 


A great educator of the deaf, a beloved exponent of the effectiveness of humor, 
a valiant friend of the Association and its President for ten years is celebrating a 
noteworthy anniversary. Read about him on page 140. 
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The Audiphone-Stroboscope 


By Gru.io FERRER! 


of the Chicago Round Tables, 

which dealt with “Physical Prob- 
lems Relating to Deafness,” I read my 
paper on the Audiphone-Stroboscope. The 
paper preceding it at this meeting was 
that by Dr. Morsh on “Researches in the 
Acoustic Deficiencies of Very Young Chil- 
dren,” which gave rise to discussions on 
the difficulties encountered in diagnosing 
hearing defects in children, due partly to 
the uncertainty of their reactions, but 
mostly to the difficulty in claiming their 
attention. On this point, I mentioned 
that I had pointed out on many previous 
occasions the fallacy of investigations so 
made. I also remarked that scientific ex- 
periments had proved that there is good 
foundation for our empiric conception of 
the “instinct for the word” as genetically 
hereditary and common to every human 
being. I spoke of the advisability of 
preschool training for deaf children—not 
in the direction of articulation teaching 


A" THE fourth meeting of Section E 


but with the object of stimulating spon-' 


taneous attention and the natural emis- 
sion of the voice which is the foundation 
of oral teaching. Where residual hear- 
ing exists, although it cannot be mea- 
sured accurately, even with the audiom- 
eter, it manifests itself spontaneously in 
the “games” played with the various 
visible and vibrotactile instruments, and 
causes an impulse toward the emission 
of voice, assuring from the beginning 
the synchronous development of the vocal 
organs and their specific functions. 
Experiments made for about fifteen 
years in the laboratory at Milan have 
proved that the Audiphone-Stroboscope 


answers this purpose. This instrument 
combines the characteristics of the tele- 
phone amplifier, the audiometer, the tele- 
tactor, the electrofonoide, the phonogam- 
moscope and other similar apparatus. 
Although it may not always give results 
which are as exact as each one of the 
above, these being instruments for spe- 
cial research and scientific measurement, 
it affords, on the other hand, numerous 
practical applications of much greater 
use in schools for the deaf. It is simple 
in operation and is of considerably less 
cost. 

By easily interpreted signals, it makes 
the child aware of the results of his vocal 
and articulatory efforts. It is very differ- 
ent from oscilligraphs and sonographs, 
which show luminous lines or graphic 
waves to be deciphered laboriously. The 
play of lights and colors of the Audi- 
phone-Stroboscope allows the pupil to 
distinguish visibly all the modalities of a 
good voice in a very enjoyable and quick 
way. 

The Audiphone-Stroboscope is com- 
posed of three parts, i.e. the sources of 
sound, the amplifier, and the repro- 
ducers. 

The Sources of Sound 

Even the most tenuous voice or oral 
sounds which the dumb child is able to 
emit spontaneously, when received by 
the microphone, are sufficient to operate 
the apparatus. The child, fascinated, 
then attempts on his own initiative to 
vary and improve his own voice, thus 
commencing word gymnastics. 

A preliminary series of toy instruments 
is of assistance when the child progresses 
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too slowly by himself, or when he meets 
with special difficulties. They help in time 
to cultivate a more ample sonorous voice, 
susceptible to different tones and timbres, 
well emitted from the mouth, without 
being either nasal or rigid. 7 

These modest instruments attain this 
object, helping to maintain in the pupil a 
well animated muscular tone; a thoracic- 
abdominal tension which is elastic, vi- 
brant and resistant; a respiratory rhythm 
corresponding to the requirements of 
the word; and above all a setting of the 
hyoid bone, of the pharynx and of the 
soft palate to serve as a base for the va- 
ried movements of speech. 

Excellent amongst these subsidiary in- 
struments are the sounding instruments 
of glass or wood, which reveal, by means 
of small moving wheels and discs, the cor- 
rectness of the voice and of the move- 
ments accompanying it. 

Another series of subsidiary instruments 
consists of graduated generators of sound, 
which, by offering sound stimulation from 
without, help greatly to improve the voice. 

The specialty of this apparatus is the 
microphone necessary for the transforma- 
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EXERCISES, WITH TOY MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, FOR VOLUME AND RESONANCE 


tion, into electric current, of the voice 
and of sounds which are not already of 
electric origin. Instead of the carbon or 
condenser microphones, which are of high 
value, the modest electromagnetic micro- 
phone has been chosen, such as_ those 
used for any ordinary loud-speaker. 
These, which can be easily purchased and 
give good results, can be had in various 
forms suitable for the different purposes; 
they can be regulated, can be manipulated 
without inducing variations of current, 
and render more distinguishable the mani- 
festations of the visible and tactile phe- 
nomena of the voice. 


The Amplifier 


This amplifies the spoken voice, of 
medium intensity, so as to transmit it 
very loudly to twenty telephonic receiv- 
ers and at the same time lights several 
small lamps and operates the vibrators 
for the massage. It has five valves, im 
cluding the rectifier; it is fed from the 
public network and its operation is sim 
ple and without danger. It is also well 
protected against the disturbances which 
may occur in the current of the network. 
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STRENGTHENING DIAPHRAGMATIC BREATH CONTROL TO PREVENT 
TENSION OF THE THROAT MUSCLES 


The Reproducers of Voice and 
Sounds 


The reproducers of sounds which are 
articulated and later associated in the 
pronunciation of words and _ phrases, 
are the most interesting parts of the 
Audiphone-Stroboscope; they are divided 
into visible, acoustic, vibro-tactile and 
nervous-reactive means of control. 

(1) The Visible Control Reproducers 
allow the deaf person to see the results 
of his vocal attempts by means of lighted 
lamps, oscillating indexes and the move- 
ments of revolving colored rings. 


A lamp indicates, by its greater or 
lesser luminousness, the intensity, the 
sonority and the rhythm of the voice. 

Another lamp, by a sensitive quivering, 
reveals the slightest variation of the 
direction or clearness of the voice, notes 
every perturbation that irregular pres- 
sure of the breath, insufficient diaphram- 
matic pressure, emotion or fatigue brings 
to the voice. 

A third lamp measures, by means of 
intermittent lighting, the force and dura- 
tion of the voice, the lung capacity and 


the ability to use it with correct economy. 

The index of the milliamperometer 
marks exactly the intensity of sounds and 
voices, spoken or heard, giving a control 
differentiating slightly for loud and mute 
consonants. 


A stroboscopic disc, on which are 
painted differently colored concentric 
rings, is divided into a number of sectors 
proportionate to the various oscillatory 
frequencies of the spoken voice, is oper- 
ated by a small motor having a regulable 
speed, and is lighted by a lamp which 
lights and vibrates in conformity with the 
sounds made by the pupil. There ap- 
pear, due to the stroboscopic effect, one 
or more rings which seem to revolve 
backwards and forwards or to stand still. 
They indicate the fundamental notes and 
harmonies, the timbre and sonorousness, 
of the voice as well as the beginning and 
ending of the voice, the raising and low- 
ering of the voice and the tonic and ex- 
pressive accents. 

The stroboscopic disc has good auxil- 
iaries in the instruments with a fixed note. 
By playing with either one or the other 
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the deaf person learns to speak in differ- 
ent tones and to vary the timbre. 

(2) Acoustic Control Reproducers. A 
special device collects and distributes a 
part of the sonorous current amplified 
in the telephonic earphones, the two re- 
ceivers being independent one of the 
other. The sound is regulated so that it 
arrives contemporaneously, but with ex- 
actly the required intensity, to each one 
of the ears of the pupils who are able 
more or less to control their own voices. 
Contemporaneously, due to the effect of 
the vibro-tactile massage which the 
sounds so amplified exercise on the walls 
of the well of the ear, auricular-pharyn- 
geal reflexions are provoked. This in- 
creases the grade of tension and sonority 
of the cavity of the nose and of the 
pharynx, and raises the larynx, thus en- 
riching the sound of the harmonic notes 
and raising the tone. 

This contributes in a surprising manner 
also to the increase of the capacity of the 
ear to amplify the sounds coming from 
the exterior, and to utilize and adapt the 
residual hearing. Even in stone deaf 
people an improved voice is obtained by 
means of the tactile and vibro-motor im- 
pressions. 

It is of assistance to either the com- 
pletely deaf or the hard-of-hearing, to 
associate the auricular impressions of their 
own voices with the visual control of the 
corresponding luminous and tactile effects 
of the vibrators. 

The stimulation of auditory perception 
aids in the stimulation of the other senses 
also, and this sensory cooperation pre- 
disposes the child toward the natural 
emission of voice and a minimum of 
effort in articulation, with consequent 
naturalness of expression. The acoustic 
phonetic exercises, which lead to com- 
petition and mutual control in class work, 
give a wide field for joyful application 
among the pupils. 

When necessary acoustic tubes can also 
be used, as also pocket telephones and 
other simple devices. 


(3) Vibro-Tactile Reproducers. The 
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pupil’s voice, even if weak, operates, be 
sides the lamps and telephonic receivers, 
one or more vibrators, which are of 
sistance above all in rendering the voi 
sensible to the hand, so bringing it to 
attention of even the most distracted 
apathetic child. The pupil applies 
vibrator, operated by his own voice, 
the various parts of his body, and in 
way provokes an auto-massage at 
point where it is necessary to increa 
the innervation and the muscular tension, 
so correcting to some degree voices which 
are too weak, sharp, nasal, closed, 
tural, rigid or thin. Vibrators at 4 
always increasing frequency are from 
time to time substituted for those of lows 
er frequency, until a simple sonorous 
lamina is sufficient to give the deaf person 
the tactile impression ot the voice. 

(4) Reproducers of Nerve Stimulatic 
Rheofers, such as those already in 
for faradic current cures, are inserted 
the apparatus. The pupil, speaking 
shouting, determines the passage of 
current and is excited to the measure f 
quired by his physical condition, so 
regulating the electric shocks with the ¥i 
riation of the intensity, the tonality amd 
the rhythm of the voices or words. A king) 
of nervous control results, of instinctive 
and auto-educative value, of the inne 
process, which prepares the organism 
resist the foreseen shocks and the voe 
cords, the pharynx and the lungs to emit 
the voice necessary to produce said shock 

It is a decidedly efficient game for stut 
terers and deaf and dumb persons suffer- 
ing from insufficiency of muscular control, 

It is all the more advantageous when the 
pupil has already prepared with other 
auxiliary gymnastic exercises. 

The four kinds of reproducers described 
above act tegether on the internal and et 
ternal senses of the pupil, with stimulus of 
various and perfectly homogeneous kinds, 
and awake all his attentive and motor enef 
gies to the service of the instinct of the 



























spoken word. 
The name “Audiphone-Stroboscope” git 
en to this apparatus is only a temporary 
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LEARNING TO CONTROL THE VOICE BY HEARING AND FEELING IT 


one, and we are waiting for another to 
be suggested which will be more suitable 
and more Italian. 

The description given above is also 
too summary to give an adequate idea 
of the nature and use of the apparatus. 
It was written with the idea that it could 
serve as a foundation for more detailed 
verbal explanation. 

The methods and limits of the use of 
the Audiphone-Stroboscope are deter- 
mined by the didactic criterion which 


governs the whole acoustic-phonetic cam- 
paign followed in the laboratory con- 
trolled by the Institute for Deaf-Mutes, 
where the principal aim is to value the 
physical and physiological reserves of 
abnormals of the spoken word and of 
hearing. 

The Audiphone-Stroboscope is not suffi- 
cient alone. It is used in conjunction 


with other instruments and toys, and they 
all help, with time and measure, in the 
course of games and exercises of physio- 
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logical curative gymnastics. These, in 
turn, are arranged so as better to pre- 
dispose the students to the benefits of 
the oral method commonly adopted. 

Far from being substitutes for the 
traditional oral methods, the apparatus 
and procedure demand instead a more 
intense application, and they help to 
render this method more exact, sure, 
speedy, simple and agreeable. 

A teacher who is not a very good oral- 
ist, or who has little foresight, might 
find them more of a hindrance than a 
help. 

The use of the apparatus, as of the 
whole campaign, is directed principally: 

(a) To small deaf-mute children of 
pre-scholastic age, who can not yet be 
given a regular course of articulation. 

(b) To deaf-mutes of the normal 
classes who present, besides deafness, 
specific organic anomalies, or who whilst 
dumb and traversing the period of phys- 
ical puberty are subject to abnormal de- 
velopments and strong functional losses 
of equilibrium. 

(c) To the speaking deaf who aspire 
to acquire special psycho-physiological 
abilities useful for professional purposes. 

(d) And lastly to stutterers, to the 
dumb who can hear, to those affected by 
mixed deafness (organic or functional) or 
to progressive deafness (susceptible to 
arrest or to improvement). 

The Audiphone-Stroboscope in its orig- 
inative elements—microphone, amplifier, 
telephonic earphones—is due to the tech- 
nique of the distinguished engineer and 
ventor, Mr. Luigi Emanueli, who con- 
structed it, according to a plan specially 
designed for the needs of our school, in 
the Electrotechnical Laboratories of the 
Pirelli Company. It was through his in- 
fluence that this company presented the 
apparatus to the Institute for the Poor 
Deaf and Dumb of Milan. 

Fortunate combinations brought about 
successive additions, the last being that 
of the stroboscope disc. The stroboscope 
disc is of the same type as that which 
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Prof. Dr. Donselli, genial and profound 
investigator of experimental psycho-physi- 
ological subjects, some years ago intro- 
duced in his “Phonogammoscope.” 

However, whilst in Donselli’s Phono. 
gammoscope the disc is illuminated by 
gas flames during operation, a somewhat 
complicated arrangement for scholastic 
purposes and with a rather limited field 
of application, in the Audiphone-Strobo- 
scope the disc is illuminated with con- 
venient electric lamps and can be adapted 
with the other reproducers of the voice 
and for more varying uses. This latter 
improvement is due to the progress which 
has been made in radio-telegraphy. 

EDITORIAL NOTE: It is to be regretted 
that only three of the fine photographs 
which accompanied Professor Ferreri’s 
article could be reproduced in the VoLtTa 
Review. The complete series shows the 
use of the many new instruments which 
have been developed in the “electro- 
acoustic laboratory” at the School for 
Poor Deaf Children in Milan. “These 
instruments,” to quote Professor Ferreri, 
“can be considered as subdivided into 
three series: (a) one of them is used 
for gymnastic exercises, muscular mas- 
sage (internal and external), acoustic, 
vibro-tactile and particularly the auric- 
ular-pharyngean gymnastics; (b) anoth- 
er series of our toy-apparatus serves to 
render visible and tangible the external 
phenomena of speech. These also permit 
the youngest pupils to control and differ- 
entiate the nasal voice from the natural 
one, to control the intensity, the lasting 
quality, the tonality and loudness of the 
voice; (c) the third series of our ap 
paratus is designed to train simultaneous- 
ly the hearing, the voice, and the asso 
ciated movements producing sounds and 
rhythms, and to give to these various di- 
rections, different degrees of tension, of 
resistance and associations differently 
combined. 

All these instruments are used as means 
of supplementing the principal one, “the 
Audiphone-Stroboscope.” 
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Intonation 


By CiarRENcE E. PARMENTER 


or ‘speech melody which conveys to 

the listener the precise meaning and 
psychological attitude of the speaker. 
The manner of using the voice can make 
what is said pleasing or displeasing, and 
can vary the meaning to such a degree 
that the listener understands the exact 
opposite of what the ordinary meaning 
would be. In irony this is the intention. 
In the speech of the deaf and of for- 
eigners, partial or complete distortion of 
the meaning is frequently unintentional. 


|: normal speech, it is the intonation 


In the case of the deaf person, the in- 
correct use of the voice makes social 
adaptation difficult. He feels that people 
do not understand him, even when his 
articulation is intelligible, and that inter- 
course with him is not pleasing to his 
associates. 

While training in the use of the voice 
is most successful with those whose hear- 
ing is least impaired, there seems little 
doubt that much more could be done than 
at present, even with the totally deaf. 
The first step in this direction is an in- 
vestigation of the intonation of normal 
speech; the second, the development of 
a method for training the deaf to use 
the voice as nearly as possible in the 
normal manner. The Phonetics Labor- 
atory of the University of Chicago has 
been engaged for several years in study- 
ing the action of the vocal chords in 
speech. Some of the results obtained 
may be found helpful in the instruction 
of the deaf. 

The speech is picked up trom a micro- 
phone, passed through a low pass filter 
which cuts out the frequencies above 350 
cycles and is photographed on a motion 
picture film moving at about four feet 
per second, on the edge of which a time 
line from a 1,000 cycle oscillator is 
photographed. The pitch, or intonation 
curve, is then graphed by single vibra- 


tions or by averages, depending upon the 
phenomena to be investigated. A study 
of the single vibration graphs shows, 
among other things, the following facts, 
some of which are obvious when the at- 
tention is called to them, but all of which 
can profitably be made use of in instruc- 
tion. 

1. The requirements of the average 
male voice can be met with a range which 
does not exceed 250 vibrations per sec- 
ond, those of the female voice usually 
fall short of 350 vibrations. Exercises in 
vocalizing and singing as part of speech 
instruction may therefore be limited to 
a very low range. Since people who 
are able to sing rather well do not neces- 
sarily have good speaking voices, it 
would seem essential to make the skill 
attained in the vocalizing exercises apply 
to actual speech, since the transfer will 
probably not be made independently. 

2. In singing, the time and intervals 
are fixed and each pitch sustained and 
amplified. In speech, the time element 
is irregular and adapts itself to a rhyth- 
mic pattern causing the length of the 
stressed syllables to vary according to 
their importance, and the length of the 
unstressed to fit the time element between 
the rhythmic beats. The pitch is almost 
constantly changing and may pass 
through any vibration number without 
regard to fixed musical notes. It is, 
therefore, impossible to represent speech 
melody accurately by musical notation. 
The relative pitch of the syllables, or the 
shape of the curve is of primary impor- 
tance. The height of the whole curve 
may be pushed up or down without great- 
ly influencing the effect. This means that 
training in precise tone production is 
unnecessary, and that the vocalizing exer- 
cises used should not attempt to meet the 
requirements of the singing teacher. 


(Continued on page 180) 
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Harris Taylor, LL.D. 


N December 31, 1933, Dr. Taylor 
() completed forty-five years of con- 
tinuous service in the work of edu- 
cating the deaf. On June 31, 1934, he will 
have completed twenty-five years as Prin- 
cipal of the Lexington Avenue School. A 
tribute prepared by his present staff 
of teachers expresses the general 
opinion of members of the 
profession as to the value 
of the service he has ren- 
dered: 

“Rarely does one find in 
any field an individual 
who combines so many 
of the desirable char- 
acteristics of a leader as 
Dr. Taylor. Scanning 
the record of his forty- 
five years as a teacher and 
an administrator in schools 
for the deaf one sees promi- 
nently inscribed thereon notable 
achievements inspired by a high 
and noble purpose. One sees 
hosts of friends whose ties of friendship 
become stronger as time passes; one sees 
a multitude of vastly better trained pupils 
and teachers who live and work better 
for having known him; one sees numerous 
schools with perceptibly higher educa- 
tional standards and improved equipment 
as a result of his interest; one also sees 
innumerable educational, social and eco- 
nomic changes in policy that have oc- 
curred in great part as a direct result of 
his typical and well known solicitude, 
energy and farsightedness. All in all, 
his record is outstanding, and those of 
us who now have the privilege of serving 
under him feel that we are a favored few 
among many. Why not? It isn’t every- 
one who can associate day after day with 
a dynamic, genial, human philosopher.” 

Dr. Taylor began his association with 
work for the deaf as a teacher in the 












Texas school. In an entertaining auto- 
biographical sketch, in the Nebraska Jour. 
nal* which it is a pity to quote only in 
snatches, the whole is so readable, he tells 
how this came about: 
“Lack of funds and inability to nego- 
tiate a loan forced me into the only 
occupation for which I had any 
real aversion—teaching. . . . 
Finally, I succumbed to the 
inevitable; I said to my- 
self, ‘I’ve got to teach, 
I'll make myself like 
teaching.’ I went to a 
good normal school and 
attended county insti- 
tutes and other educa- 
tional meetings. I got 
something from these 
meetings—enthusiasm. . 
At the normal school I 
learned more than most nor- 
mal students learn—that no 


HARRIS TAYLOR amount of training can take the 


place of thinking. This gave me 
courage to make educational experiments. 
. .. With all my faults, I had the learner's 
as well as the teacher’s attitude.” 

He became a country school teacher, 
“a wide-eyed Texan,” confronted by a 
tempestuous, ill-assorted group of chil- 
dren in an ungraded school. One of the 
boys refused to study geography, and the 
boy’s father upheld him “with violence 
and invective.” The school trustees ad- 
vised the teacher to yield, “as the father 
was a disagreeable neighbor.” The teach- 
er, accordingly, announced to the school 
that the boy need not study geography. 
He further announced that the elective 
system would be extended to the whole 
school. So far as he was concerned, any 
child could study anything he pleased. 
Ten days later Harris Taylor found him- 

(Continued on page 182) 
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Some German Views on the Education 
of the Deaf 


Compiled and Translated by Fritz and GRACE Hewer, 


Introduction 


VERYWHERE education faces the 
problem of training the deaf child 

to take his place as a self-support- 
ing member of his social group. In dif- 
ferent countries somewhat different solu- 
tions are found for this problem. From 
time to time single well-defined contribu- 
tions pass beyond the language and geo- 
graphical boundaries of the nation in 
which they were developed and become 
common property. Yet behind these note- 
worthy achievements often lies a _philos- 
ophy of education, a way of thinking, and 
a method of attack which are equally 
significant. Of this raw material from 
which educational methods and programs 
spring one hears very little, yet probably 
one can get a fair idea of it from the pro- 
fessional journals in which new proce- 
dures and questions are first presented for 


- discussion. 


The following is an attempt to give, 
in a series of brief reviews, something of 
the content for the last few years of the 
Blatter fiir Taubstummenbildung (Maga- 
zine for the Education of the Deaf), a 
semi-monthly journal which is now in its 
forty-sixth year of publication. The arti- 
cles which appear in this journal are 
largely contributions from teachers in 
schools for the deaf. The experimental 
investigations are often made in connec- 
tion with universities. The greater num- 
ber of contributions during the years 
covered by these reviews were of a psy- 
chological nature. Of the others, some 
have to do with the training of residual 
hearing, some with practical problems of 
curriculum. There is also a section en- 
titled “Aus der Praxis,” freely translated 
“From Our Practical Experience.” Book 
reviews are frequently given, and reports 


of meetings in fields related to that of 
the education of the deaf. We give only 
a sampling of the more practical papers. 

The dominant note of the papers is a 
demand for a deeper psychological under- 
standing of the deaf child and the laws 
peculiar to his growth. There is little or 
no attempt to measure the retardation of 
the deaf child. It is assumed rather that 
the deaf child is never directly compara- 
ble to the hearing child of any age. This 
does not mean that he is inferior, only 
that the conditions of his development are 
different and that one must expect his 
growth to follow different patterns. Ade- 
quate educational methods cannot be found 
until we know what is happening in the 
child at different stages and what are the 
points of transition of which we must 
take special note. In this same direction 
there is considerable effort to determine 
what each child is capable of when he 
enters school and to build directly on 
that, e.g. to develop articulation from the 
spontaneous vocalizations pf the child. 
There is discussion of formal and pro- 
gressive methods, of sentence, word, and 
element as the starting point of training 
in articulation, and much more that is 
equally familiar in our own journals, 
with possibly a closer relationship be- 
tween scientific investigation and _practi- 
cal method than is now common in 
America. 


“The Problems of Language Forms”— 
Discussion and Experiments, E. Hu- 
ber: 1927, 40, 405-435, 437-442. 

There are two points of view in regard 
to the teaching of speech and language to 
the deaf. According to the older point of 
view the deaf child must learn to speak 
much as the hearing child learns a for- 
eign language in school, by memorizing 
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single words, rules, conjugations etc. Ac- 
cording to the newer point of view the 
deaf child should learn to speak by imi- 
tation, more as the hearing child learns 
his mother tongue. Both of these methods 
are based on assumptions that are not 
justified by our knowledge of the deaf 
child. They assume that his development, 
although it is delayed, follows the same 
general course as that of the hearing 
child. This is false. The deaf child is 
never exactly comparable to the hearing 
child of any age. His development takes 
an entirely different course. If we are 
to find more effective ways of educating 
the deaf we must first learn the laws that 
govern his development. 

The following study was made as an 
approach to this task. Series of pictures 
which tell a continuous story were pre- 
sented to deaf and hearing children, to 
be described in writing. A comparison of 
these descriptions showed that the deaf 
used fewer words, and that they expressed 
themselves in shorter, more rigid, more 
stereotyped sentence forms than did the 
hearing children. They were far less 
inventive in the use of words. These 
differences were equally marked with 
classes in which the older, more formal 
methods were used and in progressive 
classes. Therefore it is possible that they 
are the inevitable result of the way in 
which deaf children acquire and use lan- 
guage. One must keep in mind that the 
hearing child who learns language acous- 
tically proceeds from the “whole sound” 
of the sentence to the more differentiated 
sentence picture. The deaf child begins 
with a differentiated sentence scheme which 
is gradually varied. This very funda- 
mental difference is necessitated by the 
different organization of the material of 
the two senses involved. Our speech is 
deeply rooted in sound. Teachers of the 
deaf can not often enough consider the 
fundamental differences between optical 
and acoustical speech. They represent 
different worlds, each with its own laws 
of development. 
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Huber also determined for the deaf 
children the relative number of errors in 
declension, conjugation etc., and tried to 
explain their meaning. A tabulation of 
the number of errors by school years 
showed that during the fourth, fifth, and 
six years there was a period of chaos in 
regard to the use of language forms. This 
period was followed by one of rapid im- 
provement in the seventh year of school. 
The results in regard to the errors also 
were similar for formal and progressive 
classes, and may indicate stages in de- 
velopment that are inevitable with the 
deaf. Nevertheless, we know that the 
normal child does not go through such a 
period of chaos in his language develop- 
ment, and that that period can hardly 
be thought of as playing a constructive 


part in the development of the deaf child. 


We can not assume that the two educa- 
tional procedures that we are now trying 
have exhausted the possibilities of lessen- 
ing or shortening this period for the deaf 
child. But it is only by analyzing the 
process of development and making a 
direct attack on the problems which we 
find that we can hope to develop more 
adequate methods in the future. 


“Consciousness of Meaning of Language 
Forms”’—Joseph Eder: 1928, 41, 447- 
450 


It is known that there is a time in the 
development of the normal child, which 
often comes suddenly and without warn- 
ing, at which he first realizes that every- 
thing in the world has a name. There 
may be a similar sudden development in 
the understanding of the meaning of more 
complex language forms. The sudden de- 
cline in errors which involve language 
forms between the sixth and_ seventh 
school years (as reported by Huber) may 
be an indication of such a point of transi- 
tion for the deaf. It is true that deaf 
children use sentences before that period, 
but it is likely that they use them only 
as a sum of single words and without 
full consciousness of the more compli- 
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cated sentence structure. (Practical sug- 
gestions for the development of sentence 
comprehension are given.) 


“Psychology of Thought and Educational 
Method”—Alfred Winnewisser: 1928, 
41, 81-93. 


The discussion is based on Selz’s theory 
of thought processes. Language schemes 
are very important for the solution of 
thought problems. They anticipate gram- 
matically and logically the concrete sen- 
tence. If we want to express a more difhi- 
cult thought in words, we first choose the 
sentence scheme and express ourselves on 
the basis of this sentence scheme. The 
many mistakes of the deaf are the result 
of an incomplete mastery of these logical 
and grammatical schemes. There is lack- 
ing a survey of the whole task. The 
anticipatory scheme is also very impor- 
tant for lip-reading. 


“The Subjective Hearing of the Deaf’— 
Walter Scheffler: 1928, 41, 97-101. 


The author is a man who has been deaf 
for more than thirty years. He describes 
the noises, tones, and voices which he 
hears continually as acoustic hallucina- 
tions. They are sometimes agreeable, often 
painful. Many deaf people become nerv- 
ous from this continual inner noise. One 
should find out how far children who are 
deaf from birth have similar experiences. 


“New Experiments About the Sense of 
Touch in the Education of the Deaf” 
—Otto Lehmann: 1928, 41, 129-135. 


Gutzmann, without using special ap- 
paratus, found that one could distinguish 
pitch to a certain extent by touch. Lind- 
ner in 1911 used an electrical device to 
amplify the speech sounds. He did not 
try to use it to distinguish vowels, only 
to distinguish rhythm and accent. Now 
there is better apparatus with greater 
amplification in use in Berlin. With this 
apparatus voiced consonants can be dis- 
tinguished from non-voiced ones. It is 
now being tried in the class-rooms. It can 
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probably never be used for the under- 
standing of language but helps improve 
speech in special cases. 


“Sensations of Speech and Sound Sym- 
bolism”—Experiments in Teaching 
Congenitally Deaf Children during 
the First Year of School, J. Bogner: 
1928, 41, 443-447. 


Much of the so-called sound symbol- 
ism is not attached to the acoustic but to 
somaesthetic impressions. Congenitally 
deaf children are especially sensitive to 
these sensations. One should approach 
word meaning through this channel with 
deaf children. Thus, simple sounds, which 
the children can make expressively can 
be carried over directly into words. Thus 
fff-fff made while the children throw snow 
balls can be elaborated into the word 
“werfen” (throw). 


“Nonsense, Contradiction, and Pre-logical 
Thinking”—Karl Ehmert: 1929, 42, 
257-265. 


This paper is a study of ways of de- 
veloping critical thinking in deaf children. 
There is a preliminary discussion of pre- 
logical thinking based on the work of 
Karl Bihler, Cassiere, and others. As 
one method of developing the thinking of 
deaf children, the author presented non- 
sensical statements and exaggerations to 
them in order to draw contradiction from 
them. 


“Language Development”—W. Fietkau, 
1929, 42, 17-24. 

The teacher’s aim must be to get the 
children to chatter as soon as possible. 
(Chatter may be defined as intelligible, 
child-like, and in so far as possible, 
grammatically correct _ conversation.) 
Avoid: 1. Drill on single words. (This 
kind of instruction is mechanical and 
leaves the child empty. It does not re- 
lease his desire for communication. It 
blocks the true process of language 
growth which must come as a maturation 
from within. From a technical point of 
view it hinders intelligibility and fluency.) 
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2. Starting with whole sentences with- 
out considering the technical difficulties 
of the language involved. 


3. Founding language on the written 
form. 


Positive suggestions: 1. Every deaf 
child has a desire to communicate and to 
communicate by language, but this desire 
is not always fully aroused when he en- 
ters school. The teacher’s first task is to 
arouse in him an interest in communica- 
tion. 


2. The starting point of language in- 
struction must be the child’s own speech 
efforts, first spontaneous imitations, then 
independent speech. 

3. Language material should from the 
first consist of meaningful wholes. 

4. Instruction should start with the 
child’s own experience and should take 
advantage of his momentary interests. 


5. Speech material must be presented 
in so far as possible in the order of its 
degree of difficulty. 


6. In order to stabilize language which 
is once learned there should be books 
with pictures and written words for the 
use of the children, even during the first 
months. 


7. After the mastery of the technical 
details the most important thing is to 
keep the child in situations in which he 
has the desire to communicate. 


“Impressions as the Starting Point of Edu- 
cation”—Bonk: 1930, 43, 269-282, 
305-311, 324-329. 


Suggestions for the teaching of lan- 
guage and speech: 1. Begin with the pro- 
duction of spontaneous sounds as emo- 
tional expression. 

2. Begin with the vowel ah and develop 
each vowel from spontaneous vocaliza- 
tions by altering the shape of the mouth 
opening. 

3. Give exercises for breath control to 
strengthen the lungs and get energetic 
vowel intonation. 
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4. Begin with sounds which the child 
has already given as interjections to ex- 
press natural emotional reactions. 


5. Select for drill combinations which 
can be used immediately in sentences, 


6. When a child unintentionally makes 
a sound combination which occurs in 
normal speech help him repeat it so as to 
fix it for later use. 


7. Make a record of speech sounds and 
combinations which each child produces 
spontaneously apart from his speech in- 
struction. 

8. In teaching articulation, one often 
gets substitute sounds; thus, in trying to 
give “ta” the child may give “ka.” The 
teacher should not insist upon the “ta” 
but should work to develop the substitute 
sound with which the child is ready. 


9. The selection of material should be 
determined in so far as possible by the 
experience and interests of the child. 
Names should be of objects which make 
a strong impression on the child. 


“Sex Differences in School Achievement 
and Their Explanation”—W. Frohn, 
1930, 43, 260-264. 


In certain abstraction experiments made 
with hearing children, boys were consis- 
tently better than girls at all ages. With 
deaf children, girls were better in the 
earlier years, boys in the later school 
years. This is probably because the task 
itself was performed differently at dif- 
ferent ages. With the younger children it 
was purely visual and in concrete visual 
things girls are better than boys. In the 
fifth and sixth school years the deaf chil- 
dren are first able to use language effec- 
tively to express thought, and the task 
can be solved by more abstract analysis. 
In abstract thinking boys are better than 
girls. These results and this explanation 
are in agreement with the results of lip- 
reading tests in which it was shown that 
boys were guided more by the meaning of 
the sentence as a whole than girls. 
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“The Problem of Comprehension in Deaf 
Children”—W. Frohn, 1930, 43, 17- 
31. 


It is well known that the deaf have spe- 
cial difficulty in schoo] subjects such as 
history which involve a definite under- 
standing of time. This difficulty cannot 
be attributed, as some believe, to the loss 
of hearing itself. Loss of hearing does 
not affect the experience of duration of 
time or judgment of time intervals in 
single situations. The deaf baby realizes 
as well as the hearing baby that the milk 
bottle appears before he drinks and that 
he goes to bed after he has had his milk. 
But when speech is introduced time be- 
comes something more objective and can 
involve a shifting point of view. At this 
stage the deaf child begins to fall behind 
the hearing child in his understanding of 
temporal relationships. To speak of day 
before yesterday or two weeks ago does 
not so much involve an understanding of 
a number of days but calls for a shifting 
point of view. This the deaf child lacks 
because he lacks language. To grasp 
longer time intervals, such as years, is 
a complex achievement which passes be- 
yond simple time comprehension. It as- 
sumes the use of more abstract levels of 
thought which the deaf do not easily 
attain. 

From a pedagogical point of view this 
means that the deaf child must be brought 
step by step to grasp the idea of the 
unfamiliar and the remote. The way in 
which stories and ideas are presented to 
the hearing child favors the development 
of such concepts. His first stories are 
based on happenings in the nursery and 
the world with which he is familiar. Then 
come fairy tales which carry him to a 
world of princes and castles and which, 
with their crude exaggeration and con- 
tradiction, are intellectually primitive. 
Ordinary inconsistencies are passed over. 
Finally come stories like Robinson Crusoe 
which call for critical thinking and in- 
volve conditions similar to those which 
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underlie real situations found in history. 

With deaf children, instead of this pro- 
gression, we teach language concepts, 
year after year, from real experience. 
Then we suddenly introduce the unfa- 
miliar in stories and legends and history. 
The resulting difficulties are what we 
should expect. By excluding the unfa- 
miliar in the first years we have excluded 
an important stimulus to the development 
of the higher levels of thought. By con- 
tinually basing concepts on concrete ex- 
perience we have limited the child to the 
more concrete, ego-centric levels of 
thought. Language should be planned 
from the beginning so that it gains power 
and frees the child from his simple world 
of sense data. 


“Experiences in Beginning Articulation” 


—M. Casimira, 1930, 43, 245-250. 


Articulation was taught jin close con- 
nection with experiences which impressed 
the children. Thus the first clear vowel 
was in “da” (there) spoken at the climax 
of a game of hide-and-seek. The children 
played the game continually, repeating 
“da, da” in high excitement. With normal 
children there is often a period of rest or 
apparent stagnation after the first word. 
So these children were not pushed beyond 
the “da” for several days. Then they were 
given the word “bad” (bath) which they 
used with great glee. 

When a child failed to get a word by 
imitation, patient training was necessary. 
School opened on September 17. By the 
end of October, the children used 20 
words with sentence meaning, not as name 
words. “Da” was the most popular word 
for a long time. Later two-word sentences 
were begun. 


“The New Psychology and the Education 
of the Deaf”—E. Spranger, 1932, 45, 
115-119. 


The new psychology differs from the 
old in its emphasis on the importance of 
meaningful wholes and also in its effort 


(Continued on page 183) 
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Lessons on Relative Pronouns 


By EpvituH M. BUELL 


Class 6B 


ORK of the last half of the sixth 
W year in school. Approximately 
Grade 3B P. S. 

Average age 13 yr. 4 mo. 

Average time in school 6 yr. 8 mo. (in- 
cluding a pupil 16 years of age who en- 
tered in September, having been 9 years 
in another school.) 

Four of the class were born deaf. The 
others became deaf at 11 yr., 7 yr., 2 yr., 
1% yr., 9 mo., 5 mo., and 5 mo. re- 
spectively. 


Lesson I 
Lesson Plan 


Teacher’s Aim 

To have the children understand the 
use of a relative clause introduced by 
who, modifying the object of a verb. 
Emphasis 

On the fact that the relative clause is 
only another way to describe a person 
or thing. 
Children’s Aim 

To tell, in good clear statements, about 
something they have seen. 
Motivation 

Let the children look out of the win- 
dow and notice the passersby. 
Method of Procedure 

1. Question the children about what 
they saw. 

2. Accept only complete sentences. 

3. Introduce the relative clause as an- 
other way to tell about what they saw. 

4. Contrast the relative pronoun who 
with the who the children already know. 

5. Try to fix the idea that the relative 
clause introduced by who refers to a per- 
son or persons and gives more informa- 
tion about them than is contained in the 
principal clause. 

6. Contrast the relative pronoun who 
with the personal pronouns. 


Lesson I 
(Oral, Time 35 min.) 


(Reported by one of those observing 
the lesson.) 


Teacher. We are going to the recep- 
tion room to look out of the window. 
When we come back to the classroom we 
are going to talk about what we have 
seen. (The class goes to the reception 
room which faces Lexington Ave.) 

T. Harry, tell me what you saw. 

Harry. I saw a woman waiting for a 
car. (The teacher writes the sentence on 
the board.) 

T. Someone else tell me what you 
saw. 

Vito. I looked out of the window and 
saw a woman running. 

T. Was she running up or down the 
avenue? 

Vito. Down Lexington Avenue. (Re- 
peats sentence, which is then written.) 

Anna. I looked ouit of the window and 
saw a traffic policeman standing on the 
street. 

T. Where was he standing? 

A. In the middle of the street. (Re 
peats sentence, which is then written.) 

T. I will tell you what I saw. (Speaks, 
then writes.) I saw a woman with several 
packages under her arm. She was walk- 
ing toward Third Avenue. What did you 
see, Katharine? 

Katharine. I saw a man walking with 
(Hesitates, then draws in the air an ob- 
long with a handle.) 

T. Do you mean a suit-case? 

K. No, a school bag. 

T. (Draws a brief-case on the board.) 
This is a brief-case. (Repeats. Then a 
child writes the new word on the board.) 
Now, Katharine, tell us what you saw. 

K. I saw a man with brief-case walk- 
ing uptown. (T. writes sentence.) 
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T. (Points to the first sentence on the 
blackboard.) Who can tell me this in 
other language? 

Berthel. Harry watched a woman wait- 
ing for a car. 

Leonard. Harry was sawing —... 

T. (Writes to see on the board.) What 
is the past of to see? 

L. Saw. (Teacher writes it.) 

T. Do we ever use ing with the past 
form of a verb? (Adds ing to saw.) 

Children. No. (Teacher erases ing im- 
mediately. ) 

T. I am going to tell you another way 
to write Harry’s sentence. (Writes Harry 
saw a woman.) Then Harry told us some- 
thing more about the woman. (Writes 
who was waiting for a car.) Let us put 
the ‘sentence in the Key. (The headings 
are on the board. Teacher writes.) 
Whom: 
What: 

a woman 
waiting 
for a car. 


Who: — 


Harry saw 


Harry saw a woman 
(Who:) who 
(=) was waiting 
(for—:) foracar. 

T. You see waiting for a car tells about 
the woman. What does who was waiting 
for a car tell about? 

Children. The woman. (Teacher spends 
a few minutes showing the children that 
the elements of the clause are written 
vertically in the same order as the head- 
ings in the Key and that both the phrase 
and the clause describe the woman.) 

T. (Indicates the second sentence on 
the board.) Tell me about this another 
way. 

Carl. Vito looked out of the window 
(hesitates) . 

T. Begin another sentence. 

C. He saw a woman who was running 
down Lexington Avenue. (T. writes the 
sentence. ) 

T. (Points to the word who) Who is 
that? 
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Children. The woman. 

T. Rena, tell me what you saw. 

Rena. I saw a boy running north. 

T. Tell me that in other words. 

R. I saw a boy who was running north. 

Frank. I saw a woman shaking a dust- 
cloth out of a window. (T. writes.) 

T. Tell me that another way. 

Norman. Frank saw a woman who was 
shaking a dustcloth out of a window. (T. 
writes. ) 

T. (Points to the last two sentences.) 
Which do you think is better language, 
this sentence, or this. (Several think the 
second is better.) 

T. They are equally good. They are 
just different ways of telling the same 
thing. 

T. Mary, tell me what you saw. (Mary 
is the pupil who entered in September.) 

Mary. I saw a woman having an 
unbrella. 

T. We say she had an umbrella. 

Leonard. Mary saw a woman who had 
an umbrella. (Sentence is written.) 

T. Mary wanted to use a word ending 
in ing. Who can help her? What verb 
would you use? 

Harry. To carry. 

Vito. To hold. 

T. Now, Mary, use a word with ing. 
You see your sentence is wrong. (T. 
writes Mary saw a woman having an 
umbrella, and crosses out having.) 

M. I saw a woman holding an um- 
brella. 

T. (Writes.) Yes, or you can say 
carrying an umbrella. 

T. Now let us talk about something 
else. Let us talk about our families or 
relatives—about our brothers, _ sisters, 
aunts or uncles. I will begin. (Speaks 
then writes, I have a sister.) Would you 
like to know more about her? 

Children. Yes. Yes. 

T. (Erases the period and adds who 
lives in New Rochelle.) 

T. Katharine, have you a sister? 

K. I have a sister who has a baby. 


(Continued on page 184) 
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EAR COLLEAGUES: 

The letters that some of you have 

sent to this department are so much 
appreciated that they are all tucked away 
in a special pigeon hole of my desk, to- 
gether with my college diploma,.a couple 
of “offers,” and other treasures peculiar 
to a teacher of the deaf. It makes the 
letters all the more precious to know that 
you, who take another minute in your al- 
ready over crowded day to send me a 
word of cheer, could probably run this 
department far better than I do, because 
you know more than I do. Thank you, 
Colleagues, for your suggestions and your 
good will. 


A letter that came today certainly had 
food for thought in it. The writer said: 


“I was interested in your statement 
that the difficulty of explaining language 
to deaf children is an everlasting hin- 
drance to their mastery of school work, 
but I wished you had gone farther. Isn’t 
the language difficulty even more of a 
barrier when we try to teach ‘the things 
of the spirit?’ How can we ever give our 
deaf pupils a clear understanding of cour- 
age or self-sacrifice or appreciation or 
faith—but why mention any more? If 
character building is our most important 
work, how can we give our deaf children 
the feel of these things?” 

How indeed? 

A hearing child grows slowly into an 
understanding of abstract qualities that 
are desirable and attainable, because he 
hears them mentioned over and over 





again, in connection with different situa- 
tions. The deaf child is lucky if he sees 
more than one or two examples of each 
trait, lucky if he is helped to recognize 
them. Is it strange that he forms his own 
ideas, sometimes incorrect ideas? 

Just now I am 
struggling with 
“kind” and “sel- 
fish” trying to 
convince the chil- 
dren that to be 
kind means more 
than merely giv- 
ing presents, and 
that there are 
other ways of be- 
ing selfish besides refusing to share one’s 
candy. So far the struggle has not been 
entirely successful. 


Early in December the children in- 
formed me that Phyllis was a kind girl. 
She always gave a Christmas present to 
“all class.” It made no difference to the 
children that Phyllis’ mother provided the 
presents. Phyllis was kind. And when, 
in question periods, some child was at a 
loss for a sensible question to ask, he 
could always fall back on, “Phyllis, are 
you kind girl?” And Phyllis would 
gravely answer, “Yes, I am.” 

Raymond, on the other hand, who never 
has enough clothes to wear, or enough of 
anything else, was “selfitch,” because he 
never had any treats for the class. 

It did not affect the children’s opinion 
of Phyllis, if, when everybody went to 
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the blackboard for arithmetic, she 
snatched the only long crayon from under 
Bernice’s nose, and Bernice and every- 
body else had to use short crayons. 
Phyllis’ reputation for kind- 
ness was made forever. 

It was kind, also, to give 
someone else the bun or milk 
that you did not want your- 
self, at recess, and unless the 
caretakers watched with an 1 
eagle eye this sort of kindness — 
often flourished, the fat healthy children 
drinking milk and eating buns for three 
or four skinny ones. 





Well, I have been trying to change 
things a bit, ever since the birthday when 
I had a box of chocolate straws as a treat 
for the children. A horrible mistake was 
made in the candy shop, and I was wit- 
less enough not to notice it in time. One 
chocolate straw, right on top, was twice 
as fat as any of the others, and when I 
said “help yourselves,” there was such a 
mad scramble to snatch that fat chocolate 
straw that the box of candy fell on the 
floor, and the contents were ruined. 


And if there were two cookies left in 
a box, after it had been passed and re- 
passed, the shouts of “Do you want cook- 
ies?” which, as we teachers know, means, 
“May I have the cookies?” were loud 
enough to convince any skeptic that deaf 
children are not noiseless. 


Here I made another mistake. The 
next time I, had candy, after a highly 
moral talk on kindness and politeness, I 
surprised the one child who did not pitch 
in and grab, and who therefore got the 
smallest choice, with two candies instead 
of one, “because you were polite.” 


More trouble followed. The next time 
there was a treat—this time homemade 
buns, some of them larger than others— 
no one would help himself to a bun. 
Every child hung back stiffly. Each was 
grimly determined to be that last “polite” 
child! Determined to get two buns! 

Trying to keep in mind the words of 
greater educators, that graces are always 
acquired and not inherent, I struggled on. 


When almost all the pupils 
yelled to get the first turn, 
in arithmetic, I tried to 
choose the child who 
hadn’t yelled at all, and 
alas! this child hadn’t 
yelled because she didn’t 
know what I was talking 
about, and had no idea of 
the correct answer, and 
there was a visitor in the school room! 


The child who didn’t want a window 
open because she was cold and the child 
who did because he was warm, were both 
absent next day, ill, and I didn’t know 
whether they or teacher was to blame. 


Still I kept on. At every opportunity 
I praised the child who had been unsel- 
fish, and if the result was unfortunate, as 
it often was, I tried again, next day, with 
something else. 

And yesterday a wonderful thing hap- 
pened. It was Julius’ turn to have my 
newspaper. And there on the second 
page, was a picture of Adolph Menjou, 
who is temporarily the children’s favorite 





movie star. Lillian found the picture, 
and was enthralled. In fact, she hinted 
for the paper. 


But, as I reminded her, it was Julius’ 
turn. Lillian looked longingly at her 
hero, but made no further protest, and as 
Julius took the paper over to his desk to 
stow it away till recess I thought it was 


all settled. 


To my amazement I saw Julius help 
himself to my scissors and carefully cut 
out the picture of Adolph. Lillian her- 
self seemed amazed as he handed her the 
picture, but the class solemnly observed 
the transaction and murmured with one 
accord, “Kind boy!” 


So, Colleagues, I feel that we are on 
the way—on the way to an understand- 
ing of the word kind. Don’t you? 

However slow the process is, and how- 
ever difficult these character building 
words are to understand, long experience 
has convinced me that if the children 
are ever going to get the “feel” of them, 
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it will be by long and continued expe- 
rience with the qualities themselves. No 
dictionary definitions will do it. Neither 
will hero tales or newspaper incidents, 
though these will help. But when a deaf 
boy gives some of his weekly allowance 
to the Home for Aged Deaf, that’s sacri- 
fice. When a girl with a broken right 
arm tries to write her lessons left-handed, 
that’s courage. And when the children 
in a school use their pencils to the two- 
inch mark, and write on both sides and 
in the corners of papers, to help the 
school save money, that’s appreciation. 
Isn’t it? And isn’t this the time to teach 
the meaning of the word? 


March 


The wind is blowing ’round the house 
It’s blowing, blowing, blowing. 


The big trees 
shake and 
bow and 
bend. 


It’s snowing, 
snowing, 
snowing. 
on the 
bushes | lit- 
tle buds 
Are growing, + 
growing,./~p 
growing. ns. 
I saw a robin. 
Winter time 
Is going, going, going. 
Of Interest to Older Pupils 
St. Patrick’s Blessing 
A Poem ATTRIBUTED TO ST. PATRICK 


But 





— 
ac 


(Translated from ancient Gaelic) 


The blessing of God upon you all, 
Men of Erin, sons, women, 

And daughters; prince-blessing, 
Meal blessing, blessing of long life, 
Health blessing, blessing of excellence, 
Eternal blessing, heaven blessing, 
Cloud blessing, sea blessing, 

Fruit blessing, land blessing, 

Crop blessing, dew blessing, 

Blessing of elements, blessing of valor, 
Blessing of dexterity, blessing of glory, 
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Blessing of deeds, blessing of 
honor, 

Blessing of happiness be upon 
you all, 

Laics, clerics, while I com- 
mand 

The blessing of the men of 
Heaven. 

It is my bequest, as it is a 
perpetual blessing. 





Scientific Department 
Articulation History of “Six Minutes,” as 
Spoken by Little Deaf Ignatius 

January 5th: “Sikus bidits.” 

January 6th: “Yikus midits.” 

January 7th: “Sikus binits.” 

January 8th: “Six binties.” 

January 9th: “Sikus mints.” 

January 10th: “Siss bits.” 

January 11th: “Six middies.” 

January 12th: “Six minitties.” 

January 13th: “Six mittens.” 

January 14th: “Sikus minutes.” 

January 15th: “Six minutes.” Hooray! 

January 16th: “Yikus tidbits,” and the 
learning process was repeated. 


We Interview a Peer in the Profes- 
sion Concerning Question Work 


A young teacher wanted advice about 
question work. “How do you teach deaf 
children to ask questions?” she wrote. “If 
I have a question drill, my pupils will 
give the correct forms beautifully, but 
then when they want to ask me a real 
question about something important, later 
on, they will invariably put the question 
in statement form, and it is usually in- 
correct, at that.” 

We hurried right upstairs with this 
problem, to the best teacher we know, and 
asked her to give us a little help that we 
might pass on to this young Colleague. 

“Well, when it comes to teaching ques- 
tions,” that lady upstairs said, “it always 
seems to me there are two big tasks. First 
we have to make the children sure of the 
question forms. Then we have to teach 
them to use those questions, and use them 
naturally. 
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“Of course the deaf children try to ask 
questions by making statements in an in- 


terrogative manner, because we have 
taught statements long before any ques- 
tion work was attempted. I have long 
wondered what the result would be if as 
soon as we teach the first statement—say, 
‘Frank ran,’ we should teach ‘Did Frank 
run?’ and ‘Did May run?’ and so on, and 
have a question period in which different 
children ran (children 
with easy names) and fa 
others, who had not ey 
seen the running, asked 
the question. That is, 
I'd like to see the ex- 
periment tried of teach- 
ing deaf children to 
make statements and 
ask question simultane- 
ously, so that the statement habit should 
not get so well formed before the ques- 
tion habit started. Certainly, hearing 
children ask questions more times than 
they make statements. Don’t they? Or 
just as often? 





“But that isn’t your problem or mine. 
The task your young teacher friend has is 
to teach her children to ask questions, 
now that they have the ability to word 
their questions correctly. 


“Well, it’s only a matter of making 
use of every question opportunity that 
comes up, and concentrating on questions 
for a bit, even if other lessons suffer a 
little for a time. 


“When the children come to school in 
the morning, if Sam is not there, let some 
child who isn’t in the know concerning 
Sam ask why he is absent. 
If he stumbles over the 
question form, help him. 
Let him write the question, 
after he has said it, and be- 
fore it is answered by a 
child who does know. If 
Sam comes sauntering in 
during the questions, let the 
interrogator ask him, “Why 
are you late?” If, however, 
he is sick at home, and some- 
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one knows this, ‘What is the matter with 
Sam?’ ‘Will he be sick a long time?’ ‘Did 
the doctor come to see him?’ etc., are all 
easy enough, and interesting enough, for 
the children to ask. Any form that any 
one stumbles over, all the pupils should 
write correctly on the blackboard before 
it is answered, not after. If we wish the 
deaf children to ask sensible questions, 
they mustn’t get the habit of asking ques- 
tions to which they already know the 
answers. 


“Perhaps the principal has flowers on 
her desk, and some child, taking up the 
report, sees them and reports to the class. 
When the pupils try to say ‘Miss C— 
flowers. Where?’ or some such nonsense, 
stop your lesson, whatever it is, and 
make them speak and write the right 
form. Then tell them they may ask the 
principal when she comes in. They will. 
Never doubt it. 


“The same thing is true of things the 
children want to do. May wants to write 
a letter to her little cousin, and Kate 
wants to go out to mail her letter. Help 
along the question habit by showing the 
pupils how to ask these requests and then 
let them go upstairs and ask the principal 
herself if they may do what they wish. 
These questions are real. They have pur- 
pose. Children brought along this way 
will never give us, ‘have you on your 
dress today?’ and ‘are you woman?’ 
which I have actually heard deaf chil- 
dren, called upon for questions, ask me. 

“The newspaper is a never failing 
source of question work. The weather 
reports, before any child has seen them, 
the big pictures on the front page, which 
the children do not understand, and the 
basket ball team pictures and movie stars, 
which they do, and even the newspaper 
itself, can be relied upon for a fifteen 
minute question period every day. 

“Recess is another opportunity. Before 
recess the girls, who play in the girls’ 
yard, can ask the boys, one at a time, 
what they will do in the boys’ yard, and 
there are questions in the future, all 
ready for your clutching—and the chil- 
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dren’s. Intensely interesting questions! 
After recess the questions may all be 
asked over again in the past, for probably 
all the boys and half the girls haven't 
done what they expected to do. 

“Visitors are coming perhaps. Tell the 
children, and see what comes forth. ‘How 
many the visters will come?’ is what you 
will get, probably, but the children are 
perfectly capable of uttering the question 
perfectly, if you make them. ‘How many 
visitors will come?’ ‘What are their 
names?’ ‘Where do they live?’ ‘Have they 
a school?’ ‘Are their children deaf?’ will 
follow rapidly, more or less correctly. 
And after the visitors have come and 
gone, the class will bombard you with 
questions, probably. 

You get the idea, I am sure. To teach 
questions, concentrate on questions daily 
till the children get the habit. Then, 
when they carelessly give you the wrong 
question form, refuse to answer till they 
repeat correctly. However, be careful not 
to be too strict, if the form is a new one, 
or a hard one. Questions 
should be pleasant, an in- 
teresting way of getting in- 
formation, not a club to 
beat the askers, or they will 
not ask. I’ve had children 
who were afraid to speak 
out, for fear they would 
make mistakes. They will never learn 
questions unless they do speak out. 





“As for having the small children ask 
visitors questions, that’s up to the indi- 
vidual teacher, but I wouldn’t force this. 
Too discouraging, if the small deaf child 
blunders, too much like a test. If, how- 
ever, you have a bright up-and-coming 
child who wants to do it, and can do it, 
questions asked a real stranger from over 
the seas, are a wonderful lesson in them- 
selves. 

“In the main, then, I would tell this 
young teacher to have questions, ques- 
tions, questions, real questions about 
every real thing that comes up, spoken 
and written till all the children get the 
habit of asking questions all day long. 
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It’s difficult, but it can be done, and if 
the children are sure that they will be 
praised and helped along, even when the 
questions are a little bit askew, and if 
they know they will never be snubbed, 
they will be as eager to find out things 
by asking about them as the ordinary 
hearing child. 

“Just today, in my own room, when the 
children were supposed to be having a 
verb drill, out of the corner of my eye 
I saw Fred say to Mary, whom he greatly 
admires, ‘Have you on a new dress?’ [ 
pretended not to see, for Mary tossed her 
head at Fred and said, ‘No, do not bother 
me!’ and I would rather have had Fred 
ask that question, all by himself, than 
have a perfect verb drill. 


March Special Days 


March 3rd—Alexander Graham Bell. 
1847-1922. 


March 6th—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
1806-1861. 


March 7th—Luther Burbank. 1849-1926, 
Horticulturist. Experimenter 
with plant life. 


March 7th—Patent granted to Bell for 
first telephone, 1876. 


March 12th—General Postoffice  estab- 
tablished by Congress, 1789. 


See Crump, Irving. “Boys’ 
Book of the Mails.” 


March 15th—Andrew Jackson. 1767-1845. 
Seventh President of the 
United States. 


March 16th—James Madison. 1751-1836. 
Fourth President of the 
United States. 


March 17th—St. Patrick. See Colum, 
Padraic “Boy in Eirinn.” 


March 19th—David Livingstone. 1813- 
1908. 


March 24th—William Morris. 1834-1896. 
English poet, socialist and 
craftsman. 
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years of observation and experi- 
ence in a discussion of 


pay contributes the fruit of 


The Religious Training of a 
Deaf Child 


Should anyone ask why train a child 
to religion he might be referred to his 
dictionary, for Webster defines religion as 
a system of faith and worship; Winston, 
more deeply, as the recognition of man’s 
relation to a divine power to whom 
obedience and faith are due, and as the 
outward acts and practices of life by 
which men indicate their recognition of 
such relation. It is obvious that such 
complicated things as systems of faith, 
recognition of relationships involving the 
divine, and acts and practices centered 
about a special truth are not, ordinarily, 
evolved out of the inner consciousness of 
the individual. Rather, they are growths, 
even as systems of science, mathematics, 
manners, or morals are growths—the or- 
ganized products of the experience and 
thought of the race. Mastery of any 
one of them is obtained through instruc- 
tion, training, and personal experience 
always, unless some super-light of genius 
burns within the learner. 


Should anyone advance the very mod- 
ern theory that a child should not be in- 
fluenced toward or against any specific 
religion, but should be left free to make 
his own choice in mature years, he might 
be told a little story—a true one—about 
the outcome of one such experiment. 
The parents were intellectuals; the small 
boy and girl, carefully shielded from reli- 
gious contacts, were both intellectual and 
pagan. One day the parents found their 
offspring building what appeared to be 
an altar in the garden and upon inquiry 


learned that it was, indeed, an altar—to 
be devoted to the worship of Ashtoreth. 
Just where the children had heard of that 
very questionable deity was a mystery 
which could be solved only by laborious 
investigation, but, in any case, there she 
was. The parents decided that since the 
feeling after a higher power had come to 
the fore, wisdom demanded its proper 
direction; so their theories underwent 
drastic alteration. 


Should anyone raise the entirely perti- 
nent question of who among us is worthy 
to undertake the religious guidance of 
other people, the only answer is that it 
seems to be the divine plan that treasures 
shall be contained in earthen vessels. 
Somehow the gleam of the jewel shines 
through our earthiness if we endeavor 
seriously to meet our responsibility. 


The Universal Hunger 


It is well to recognize that there is a 
universal human hunger for relations with 
the Absolute in some form—uncircum- 
scribed power, unlimited knowing, un- 
blemished rightness, unprejudiced justice, 
unbounded love,—even unmitigated wick- 
edness in some cases. The Absolute in 
all that is worthy is God, and this hun- 
ger is one of the inner evidences of the 
reality of things spiritual. Though mind 
and body be nourished, starvation of the 
spiritual nature may produce an instabil- 
ity of emotion and character which spells 
disaster here and now, regardless of that 
future to which faith looks. On the other 
hand, there is nothing that so effectually 
safeguards sanity and character through 
the exigencies of life as a serene trust in 
God. 

Because deafness, left to itself, is a diffi- 
culty which may bear such bitter fruit as 
loneliness, ‘depression, suspicion, self- 
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centeredness, sensitiveness, ill-temper, and 
general maladjustment, the deaf child 
must not be left to himself, but must be 
led into the conquering life through full 
cultivation of his physical, mental, and 
spiritual possibilities. And spiritual cul- 
tivation implies religion. 


Christianity Is Practical 


Into any consideration of religion, be 

it Christian, Jewish, heathen, or what not, 
there should enter recognition of its dual 
character. It has its theoretical side, the 
theological if you please: it has also its 
practical side, which is a matter of will- 
ing and feeling and living. From the 
earliest days of Christianity there has 
been a tendency to separate the two rather 
than to blend them: a tendency which 
brought forth one of the keenest thrusts 
of the New Testament when, in the Epistle 
of James, we are reminded, “Faith with- 
out works is dead. Yea, a man will say, 
Thou hast faith and I have works: show 
me thy faith apart from thy works, and I 
by my works will show thee my faith.” 
Rather an unanswerable challenge, that. 
‘In our human tendency to rush to ex- 
tremes we have passed, in the course of 
some generations, from a phase of reli- 
gion which was so narrowly theological 
that it almost excluded compassionate 
living to a phase where the humanitarian 
is emphasized at the expense of the theo- 
retical. We tend to forget that the works 
need a substantial basis of knowledge; 
that religion has this dual character. In 
the religious education of a deaf child 
both phases must be given due weight: 
a firm foundation in the principles of the 
faith must be laid, and guidance into 
living demonstration of them must be 
given. 

Assuming, then, that the faith of our 
deaf child’s father is Christian, we have 
to decide upon the most important prin- 
ciples of Christianity and the sequence in 
which they can best be taught, knowing 
that, while childhood is the propitious 
time for the inculcation of all sorts of 
elementary knowledge, it is, in the case 
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of the deaf child, precisely the period 
when his language limitations are severe. 
We must find a way to puf'eternal verities 
into the simplest possible form: we must 
strip them of verbiage and erect from 
them a sort of skeleton for the intellectual 
side of his religion, planning to build 
upon it the body of truth as rapidly as 
may be. As a starting point, probably, 
we cannot do better than to take the open- 
ing phrase of the Bible: “In the begin- 
ning, God x 


What We Can Teach the Little Child 


What can a young deaf child be taught 
about God? Very little; but that little 
is a beginning: an attitude of reverence 
for a bed-time prayer, during grace at 
table, and toward the Bible. And there 
is no other way to teach these things than 
by example. Along with the early devel- 
opment of reading and lip reading, which 
may easily come between the fourth and 
fifth years—sometimes sooner, the word 
God may be shown in the Bible. The 
frequency of its occurrence in the first 
three chapters of Genesis and its numer- 
ous repetitions all through make the game 
of finding it surprisingly interesting. Of 
course it means nothing; it is just some- 
thing to look for. But after that, based 
upon it, and long before the words are 
really understood, an introduction to the 
thought of God, the Creator, can be made 
through everyday surroundings. The 
little child who, as his interest in things 
directs,: is told, “God made the flower,” 
or whatever it may be, gradually absorbs 
some association of God with nature. 
Caution is needed, for not in early child- 
hood does a star or a sunrise seem great- 
er than an automobile or a mechanical 
toy. It is a case where comparisons are 
dangerous! But little by little may be 
built the thought of a God great enough 
to make man and give him dominion 
over the earth and its raw materials. 

God, the Creator; that is one large 
idea for a youthful mind. Upon it and 
around it in the course of the next few 
years may be developed other funda- 
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mental facts about the nature of God, 
slowly, as occasions arise. We have ex- 
cellent authority for such statements as: 

There is one God. 

God is good. 

He loves us. 

God is true. 

God knows all things. 

God hears us. 

God sees us. 

God helps us. 

God lives always. 

God is always the same. 

God can do all things. 


Every one (and many more) is Bibli. 
cal; every one must be taught with care, 
in a setting that makes it important to 
the.child. The mother or teacher who 
passes from a happy “I love you,” with 
the child, to an illuminating “God loves 
you, too. God loves me,” conveys far 
more than words. 

The deaf child needs to know, too, what 
God expects of him—and of other people. 
Up to this point he is an unmoral crea- 
ture, doing right because he happens to 
want to, or under compulsion, but never 
from recognition of his own responsibil- 
ity for right-doing. He has no idea that 
there are rules which apply to him and 
to grown people equally. Here, again, 
we find abundant authority for teaching 
him such precepts as: 

Do good. 

Be kind. 

Be courteous. 

Give thanks unto God. 

Obey God. 

Obey your parents. 

Speak the truth. 

Pray to God. 

Worship God. 


Love one another. 


There are many others as simple, all 
to be shown the child printed in the 
Bible, and all helping him for acceptable 
living among his fellows. 

Along with this moral and ethical 
teaching should run the beautiful story 
of the Christ-Child, which is a joy to all 
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children so fortunate as to receive it. In 
fact, it can be conveyed to children much 
younger than those ready for moral in- 
struction, for there is an abundance of 
pictures which can be so selected as to 
portray the story in proper sequence. The 
history of the Lord Jesus Christ, whose 
life showed in glorious lovableness how 
men should put religious theory into 
practice, can be taught as a series of in- 
cidents long years before His teachings 
can be understood. The child who falls in 
love with the wonderful and kind Lord 
Jesus, who loved little children and went 
about doing good to them and their 
parents and friends, has already started 
on the good life. 


Teach the Omnipresence of God 


The wisdom of teaching that God is in 
heaven may be held questionable until 
we know considerably more than we do 
about the location of heaven. A God 
who dwells on some far Olympus, indi- 
cated usually by a vague gesture sky- 
ward, certainly lacks personal appeal. 
Many of us can remember our childish 
conception of God as a huge man with a 
white beard, sitting among the summer 
clouds and watching us through some sort 
of celestial spyglass—now and then roar- 
ing his wrath in thunder or striking down 
the sinful with lightning. It was thrilling 
enough, but its slight Scriptural basis 
dated from Old Testament accounts by 
the childhood of the race. We outgrew 
with our own childhood any possible 
satisfaction in it, and far better for us 
would have been Christ’s teaching that 
the Kingdom of Heaven is within us and 
that God is ever present. 

Also, it is dangerous to teach the his- 
toric Christ, as we must to young chil- 
dren, and to end our history with His 
ascent into heaven. The Apostle’s Creed 
goes on to say, “From thence He shall 
come to judge——” and much modern 
thought on spiritual matters tends to con- 
sider the judging a present and continu- 
ous process. The Gospel of Matthew 
quotes our Lord as saying, “I shall be 
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with you alway.” So, again, it is with 
authority that we may give our children 
assurance of a true Friend, unseen but 
present—not at all a difficult concept in 
this scientific age. A feeling of loyalty 
to such a friend is natural and whole- 
some, but the child who answers the 
question “Where is Jesus Christ?” with 
an assured, “In Heaven,” can as easily 
shake off his sense of obligation to an 
absent Lord as he does to an absent 
parent. Perhaps most of us would live 
a bit better if our consciousness of the 
indwelling Spirit were a little more 
acute. 


What Shall We Teach Him About 
Death? 


As language and mental powers de- 
velop from year to year, the list of fun- 
damental principles which may be taught 
increases. The fact that God is a spirit, 
and man a spirit inhabiting a body, must 
be made clear, so that the fatherhood of 
God can be understood and death become 
not a thing of dread but a passage home. 
Many a deaf child has been withdrawn 
from school to witness the actual death 
and burial of mother, father, sister, or 
brother and has been left with no other 
thought than that the one he loved 
was down there in a hole in the ground. 
Yet it would have been simple to show 
him that mother lived in her body much 
as something valuable—perhaps his own 
ring—had been kept in a box until he 
was ready to use it; that when it was 
taken out to be used, the old box had no 
value and was put aside. Anyone who 
has seen a little deaf child’s face illumine 
under such illustration, given when cir- 
cumstances called for it, knows that it is 
needed. He can understand that mother 
has gone where God has use for her, 
and no longer needs the old body, in 
some sense that takes away the devastat- 
ing horror of that lonely, weather-exposed 
grave. 

The old outline frequently used in de- 
veloping the idea of body and spirit is 
excellent in its simplicity, enabling the 
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parent or teacher to build step by step 
a comparison between ourselves and 
God: 


I have a body God has no body. 


head 
arms 
legs 
hands 
etc. 
I can God can 
think think 
feel happy feel happy 
be good be good 
love love 
feel sorry feel sorry 
I am spirit. God is spirit 
I have a body. God has no body. 
I am here. God is everywhere. 


Let not the questioner too hastily say 
that this is mysticism and beyond the 
range of human understanding. Some 
of our greatest modern scientists are say- 
ing, with men of faith who may know 
little science, that since human conscious- 
ness is the only agency that can render 
verdict on scientific truth, the verdict of 
that same consciousness on truths which 
are not derived from the five senses must 
be considered valid. There is a field in 
which truth is “spiritually discerned,” and 
there is some faculty in human beings 
which has the power of such discern- 
ment—a faculty not obscured by deaf- 
ness. 

Use the Old Testament Stories 


‘Another fundamental truth, which the 
growing mind can grasp and which the 
mature one needs to live by, is that God 
is earnest. Because time does not exist 
for Him, His rulings often seem slow of 
execution to our time-bound human 
minds; our children must be taught that 
those rulings are none the less immutable. 
For conveying this thought there is no 
better agency than the Old Testament 
hero stories, which become comprehen- 
sible to a deaf child at about the age 
when his tastes turn to outward adven- 
turing rather than to the spiritual adven- 
ture of the Kingdom introduced by Christ. 
Geography, history, dramatization, pic- 
tures, and—most important—real study 
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of the manners and customs and general 
background, on the part of the teacher, 
make these stories delightful. This is the 
time to teach the Ten Commandments in 
simplified form, and to raise moral issues 
in the careers of Abraham, Daniel, Sam- 
son, and the whole group of Old Testa- 
ment worthies. This is the time when 
“What doth God require of thee but to 
do justly, and to love kindness, and to 
walk humbly with thy God,” (Micah 6:7) 
can be driven home as a simple, life- 
requirement for us all. 

A little further on in the deaf child’s 
life, something of the real mission of 
Christ can be taught, with many of His 
fundamental teachings. At this stage 
reference to Him as a Saviour is still 
likély to mean little more than words, 
but His teachings of the Kingdom of 
God, His laws about matters of everyday 
living, as found in the Sermon on the 
Mount, naturally lead up to the thought 
of man’s weakness and his need of for- 
giveness greater than justice can provide. 
Throughout, the right of our Lord to 
command our obedience shouldbe made 
clear. The parables have their lessons 
for our modern child, provided the 
oriental setting is made clear; the mira- 
cles, exemplifying Christ’s command of 
laws still unknown to man, bring out 
yet other phases of His teachings. The 
richness of the material in the gospels 
makes selection both easy and difficult; 
easy because there is so much, difficult 
because all may seem equally valuable. 


For Older Children 


During the last three or four years in 
school, when language development is 
well along and minds are ready for a 
little difficult thinking, the Acts furnishes 
material for study of New ‘Testament 
heroes and their struggles in establishing 
Christianity. Practical parts of the Epis- 
tles should be studied, also, and special 
passages memorized as a guide to right 
living. And finally a general survey 
of the Bible should be given. 

Constant use of the Bible, marking sec- 
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tions studied and so on, is an important 
factor in the training as a whole, for 
Bible language is not easy and the per- 
son who has studied about the Bible but 
has not learned to use the Book itself 
will be set adrift when teacher-guidance 
is removed. 

The deaf child who has attended church 
throughout his years of development is 
fortunate. He has learned the forms and 
attitudes of public worship, he has 
learned its etiquette, and, if the right 
person has accompanied him, he has 
read the scripture lesson, reading, and 
hymns along with minister and congrega- 
tion, and he is certain to be told the main 
points in the sermon before the day is 
over. It might be an experiment worth 
trying, to teach the older deaf students 
some form of shorthand in which the 
symbols approximate the phonetic sys- 
tem of the Northampton charts. By such 
means a companion could write out ser- 
mon or lecture and the student read it, 
as it is delivered. Some of our most in- 
telligent deaf people who are conversant 
with both lip reading and signs deplore 
the interpretation of discourses in signs 
on the ground that delicate shades of 
meaning are lost, beauty of diction de- 
stroyed, and often the meaning distorted. 
One system of shorthand which partakes 
of the nature of script is now in existence 
and with some modifications could be a 
great help to deaf and deafened people. 
There is a field here for inventive genius 
also: The projection of spoken language 
in visible form should be possible. 


Teach Him the Nature of Prayer 


All through the deaf child’s school 
life the standard hymns of the faith 
should be used, ranging from the simple 
Sunday School songs to those of the 
church; certain Psalms should be memor- 
ized; and both prayers and prayer should 
be taught—the former that he may know 
certain forms and use them, the latter 
that he may know that thought toward 
God is prayer and may establish a type 


(Continued on page 187) 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 








By-Products of the Lip Reading Class 


By O.tvE WHILDIN 


As Outlined to Harriet Montague 


HE obvious purpose of lip reading 
| instruction is, of course, to develop 

lip reading skill; but beyond this 
purpose and interlaced with it and over- 
topping it in importance is another motive 
—that of developing a social personality. 
The teacher of the hard of hearing child 
has an unusual opportunity to realize this 
and to capitalize it for the child’s benefit. 
When the by-products of the lip reading 
class are listed and their value summed up, 
they constitute, like the by-products of in- 
dustrial concerns, a greater asset than the 
main enterprise. 

The hard of hearing person, child or 
adult, is often a poorly adjusted person. 
His character may have become so affected 
by his deprivation that he needs recon- 
struction in many ways, and the lip read- 
ing teacher can help greatly to this end. 
She not only understands his problem, but 
she is able, because of the small size of her 
classes (this does not apply, of course, to 
the evening classes for adults) to help him 
individually. It is true that the lip reading 
period should be used only for lip reading, 
but a capable teacher who talks to a group 
of children twice or three times a week for 
a year or more can get all sorts of things 
across to them. In her practice material, 
in her informal discussions, in her assign- 
ments for home work, she can emphasize 
and help to bring out in her pupils any 
number of desirable character traits. 

For convenience, these traits may be out- 
lined as follows: resourcefulness, cheer- 
fulness, consideration for others, thor- 
oughness, responsibility. 

Of course, these are desirable traits for 
anyone, and it must not be supposed that 


they apply only to the hard of hearing. 
They are, however, characteristics that the 
hard of hearing child often lacks and that 
the teacher should seek to cultivate. Deaf- 
ness often makes people difficult to live 
with. It conduces to irritability, self-con- 
sciousness and self centredness, and with 
hard of hearing children especially it often 
connotes a lack of responsibility. 

First of all, then, comes the desirable 
positive characteristic, resourcefulness. 
The hard of hearing person must stand on 
his own feet. In order to be truly self 
dependent, he must have many outlets for 
his energy, and he must learn the right use 
of leisure time. Here the lip reading teacher 
can help a great deal, if only in encourag- 
ing her pupils to read and to understand 
the use of libraries. Whether or not the 
deafened child is naturally bookish, he 
should be encouraged to depend on the 
library as a regular resource. The teacher 
can guide her pupils in their choice of 
books; she can select for her practice ma- 
terial fascinating bits of good novels or 
biographies that will send at least one boy 
or girl to the library to find out more; she 
can tell anecdotes involving well known 
names or historical events which suggest 
further study. Stories of people who have 
overcome difficulties are always popular 
with lip reading classes. A sketch of the 
life of Steinmetz was the favorite story of 
a class of hard of hearing children for a 
whole winter. An account of Roosevelt’s 
brave fight against infantile paralysis led 
to an animated discussion of current events 
that lasted through several periods. 

Another trait that is invaluable in the 
development of resourcefulness is imagina- 
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tion. The teacher of lip reading can stir 
the imagination in hundreds of ways by 
the mere selection or arrangement of prac- 
tice material. Brief travelogues can be 
made very interesting and can lead to geog- 
raphy games that give good lip reading 
practice. Or the teacher can fire at the 
class short, rapid sentences that call for 
clear mental pictures: “I see a path through 
the woods. The leaves are red and brown. 
—What picture do you see?” “A man took 
a boy out in a boat. They were gone all 
day.—-What do you think of?” “A boy 
went to the grocery store and bought a 
pumpkin. He scooped out the inside, and 
cut some holes in the rind.—What do you 
recall?” Another good plan is to start a 
story and leave off in the middle, calling 
on one of the pupils to finish it. 

Also under the head of resourcefulness 
comes the effort to forestall isolation and 
inferiority. The hard of hearing child 
often has the beginnings of a bad inferior- 
ity complex which should be taken in hand 
before it gets to the point where it causes 
him to assume the manner of a bully or 
carry a continual chip on his shoulder. 
The inferiority feeling manifests itself in 
many unpleasant ways, sometimes in the 
demand that other children “give up” to 
him, sometimes in the assumption that a 
special privilege—a front seat, for instance 
—is not something for which to be grateful 
but a right to be demanded. Worst of all, 
the inferiority may take the form of shy- 
ness and withdrawal. All of these unfor- 
tunate traits disappear with the acquisition 
of self-confidence. As the child grows more 
resourceful, the demand for -privilege les- 
sens and there is less dependence on others 
as well as a greater willingness to mingle 
with others in a normal relationship. 


Cheerfulness is an important attribute 
for any handicapped person; not Polly- 
annaism, but an acceptance of life and a 
balance between endowment and desire. 
A child must learn either to find satisfac- 
tion in what he has or to create for himself 
a source of satisfaction. He must learn to 
have confidence in the people around him 
and to trust in their good will. He must 
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not be afraid of people or of situations. A 
reliable source of cheerfulness is faith in 
one’s own power to succeed. The develop- 
ment of lip reading skill helps immeasur- 
ably here, but the teacher can think of a 
hundred ways to emphasize the value of 
courage and confidence. One obvious meth- 
od is to talk about sports—tell news of 
games, ask-questions about some of the 
shining lights in the world of sport. Dis- 
cussions of the great feats of explorers and 
of pioneers induce a regard for courage 
and a desire to emulate brave deeds. 
Consideration for others is one of the 
most desirable of characteristics for the 
hard of hearing person. No matter to what 


degree he may overcome his handicap, he » 


must always exact favors of one kind or 
another, and he must return this considera- 
tion in full measure. The lip reading 
teacher can help to make a child under- 
stand why he must have a just regard for 
the rights and opinions of those around 
him. Class discussions often help in this 
respect, as do lip reading practice exer- 
cises in the form of playlets arranged to 
demonstrate courtesy. 


Consideration for others develops faith 
in others and confidence in their good will. 
This should be stressed, for hard of hearing 
people are singularly prone to be suspi- 
cious, even in the most casual social con- 
tact. They imagine that people are talking 
about them or that they are not being in- 
formed of what is going on. It is true that 
the hearing are sometimes at fault in this 
matter, through not realizing that their 
plans or directions are not understood. The 
hard of hearing child is sometimes ex- 
pected to start on expeditions with a group 
of people without knowing where he is 
going, or to take part in enterprises that 
have not been clearly explained to him; 
but he must learn to have patience with 
this form of carelessness and to realize that 
it is not aimed at him personally. He must 


not intrude his grievances or his sensitive- 


ness in such a way as to make others un- 
comfortable. 

This is a ‘very important point, for sen- 
sitiveness must be guarded against and 
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overcome in one way or another. Dr. Berry 
once brought out this point admirably in 
one of his conference talks. He said that, 
on a street car, everyone automatically 
turns to look at a newcomer. No matter 
what his appearance, the mere fact that he 
enters the car causes people to glance at 
him. If he has no distinguishing charac- 
teristic, they look away immediately, but if 
he walks with a crutch or has a scar on his 
face, or wears a hearing aid, they are apt 
to look at him again. The handicapped 
must get used to that second look. It means 
nothing but casual curiosity, and must be 
forgotten immediately. 


In a crowd, especially, whether of stran- 
gers or of friends, the hard of hearing per- 
son needs to control his ego. He must not 
let his wounded spirit show. Whether he 
is wounded because he attracts attention or 
by the fact that he contributes nothing to 
a social occasion and thus has not attracted 
attention enough, he must learn to control 
his emotional reactions. All shy people 
have to learn this, but it is Lesson Number 


One for the hard of hearing. 


The easiest way to control sensitiveness 
is to cultivate a genuine interest in others, 
an interest arising from sympathy and not 
from curiosity. Willingness to lend a help- 
ing hand whenever possible, quickness in 
extending favors and slowness in demand- 
ing them are good habits to cultivate, as 
well as respect for the belongings of an- 
other, and respect for his opinions and his 
time. 

This must especially be brought to the 
attention of the hard of hearing adolescent 
who is entering high school or preparing 
for college. He will perhaps be dependent 
on fellow students for notes of class work 
and lectures, and he must learn not to 
abuse this kindness. He must constantly 
remember the comfort of others as well as 
his own. If he carries a hearing aid, he 
must not let it get in anyone else’s way. In 
a lecture hall not long ago, a hard of hear- 
ing woman put her hearing aid on the 
speaker’s desk, and kept interrupting him 
with, “I didn’t get that. Please repeat what 
you said.” While her eagerness and cour- 
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age moved him, the speaker, a nervous 
man, was thrown off the track several times 
by her insistence. 

All these suggestions can be given in the 
lip reading class or in personal talks with 
the children. Respect for the rights of 
others can be encouraged in the first place 
through emphasizing respect for their be- 
longings. Children must learn to care for 
and return things they have borrowed, to 
take good care of library books, to avoid 
injuring public property. 

In all the work they do, they must learn 
to be thorough. As has been repeated a 
thousand times, the handicapped person 
who wants to get ahead in life must do 
everything a little better than those against 
whom he has to compete. There must not 
be any bluffing. The bluffing habit can be 
curbed in the lip reading class first of all, 
and thorough work insisted on in other 
things besides lip reading. 

The child must learn to complete what 
he has started. He must be made to un- 
derstand that the way he does his work 
affects the reputation of all hard of hearing 
persons. If he does his assigned duties in 
a half way fashion, it will be said that hard 
of hearing persons are not dependable. 

And this leads to our final trait, de- 
pendability. The lip reading class is a 
wonderful place to develop this. The chil- 
dren can be permitted to take charge of the 
class. The teacher may even leave the 
room, or busy herself with something at 
the other side of the room, and give the 
child in charge full responsibility. In one 
class where this had been the frequent 
practice, it happened that the teacher was 
prevented from going to school one day, 
and no one remembered to inform the pu- 
pils. They assembled as usual and, when 
the teacher did not appear, went ahead and 
conducted the lesson by themselves. At the 
next session, they told the teacher how 
much ground they had covered. They were 
perfectly matter of fact about it, although 
their average age was less than ten years. 

The hard of hearing child especially 
needs this form of independence. He must 


(Continued on page 181) 
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Hobble de Hobby 


By Laura STOVEL 


HE world outside lay white and 
‘TT sit and cold. Inside, the logs in 

the fireplace snapped (unheard by 
most of the occupants of the room), send- 
ing showers of sparks in every direction. 
Orange colored candles flickered over 
the silver and crystal on the supper table. 
The conversation flowed in little currents, 
sometimes across the table, sometimes 
sweeping around to gather in all the eddy- 
ing thoughts. Sometimes it rippled and 
sparkled, and sometimes it flowed quietly 
along. The friends seated about the table 
were wrapped in the pleasant relaxation of 
Sunday night, which, however, did not quite 
shut out the looming of blue Monday. 

“I wish I didn’t have to go to the 
office tomorrow,” sighed one. “Year in 
and year out,” she grumbled. “What do 
you do when you can’t stand it any 
longer? I come home, get into a gingham 
dress, go out in the kitchen and make a 
batch of cookies or stir up a cake.” 


“IT sew,” said another. “I make a dress 
or upholster a chair—something hard to 
do that gives me a sense of accomplish- 
ment when I get it done.” 


“I get more of a sense of accomplish- 
ment when I take my courage in both 
hands and trot along with my dad to 
mingle with the great. It takes a lot of 
winding up on my part, for it’s hard to 
lip-read celebrities when you are already 
shaking in your shoes merely because 
they are celebrities; but the stimulation 
I get is worth it. Yes, we went to the 
White House reception.” She smiled rem- 
iniscently. “The diplomats were all there, 
and after they had been received, Mrs. 
Roosevelt left the President’s side for a 
moment. She stopped near us. Father 
turned around and I was horrified to see 
him put his foot on her white satin train. 
‘Father, you are standing on Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s train,’ I whispered. The First Lady 


heard me and turned quickly. ‘It’s been 
stepped on before,’ she smiled. ‘I was 
afraid she would get away,’ said Father. 
He’s the quickest witted dad I ever had.” 


“Well, I can understand how standing 
on Mrs. Roosevelt’s train might take my 
mind off the daily grind if I had a chance 
to try it. As it happens, I haven’t that 
outlet. You know we hard of hearing 
people are famous for concentration. Dur- 
ing the day our minds center on our jobs 
the way traffic centers around the business 
district. When we get away from our 
work we should dissipate our thoughts-— 
scatter them in little lanes. That’s where 
hand work helps.” 

“How about foot work?” said another. 
“Walking’s my way of reaching your 
little lanes. I walk in spite of corns, 
bunions and fallen arches. It’s my hobby. 
You might call it my hobble de hobby. 
Guess what I did this morning.” 

“Waded through the snow? I can just 
see you ploughing drifts. No, thanks. 
Not for me.” 

“You're only partly right. 
guess.” 

“Tll bet you went coasting.” 

“T might have, but not this time.” 

“You built a snow Statue of Liberty,” 
suggested an imaginative soul. 

“Rubbish. I went to a picnic in Rock 
Creek Park.” 

Groans and exclamations. 

“Watch out! You'll end up in St. 
Elizabeth’s or Matteawan.” 

“Not me. That picnic proved my sanity 
—or maybe it saved it. Why must people 
always do the same things in the same 
way? You have no idea how glorious a 
winter picnic can be.” 

“Shoot,” said somebody. “You're dying 
to tell about it.” 

“Of course I am, though it wasn’t my 
plan at all—it was Jean’s. Yesterday 


Another 
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Photograph by J. B. ‘Timberlake 


WE TRUDGED ALL OVER THE VILLAGE TAKING PICTURES 


morning we trudged all over the village 
taking pictures. Then we decided to 
flounder through the snow in Branch Val- 
ley. We broke the trail, all right. You 
know that park is still in its native state— 
no paved driveways, no bridle paths, no 
bridges over the little creeks; just paths 
made by boy scouts and a few good old 
scouts of riper years. We tripped over 
snow covered logs and crossed creeks on 
slippery stones. Like the brook, ‘we 
slipped, we slid, we gloomed, we glanced, 
but we went on forever-—or wanted to. 
Did you notice the sky yesterday? No, 
I thought not. Well, it was that marvelous 
blue that belongs to Wyoming and Persia 
in particular, but yesterday it was ours 
just for the looking. Black trees, ridged 
with white, stood out against it. The sil- 
ver birches looked more silvery than ever 
with such a background. Do you remem- 
ber Stevenson—‘Lord, Thy most pointed 
pleasure take, and stab my spirit broad 
awake’? Why, people travel half way 
’round the world to see sights that couldn’t 
compare with that park! The shrubs and 
saplings were bending under their loads 
of snow, and those little vines that stay 


green all winter looked as if they had 
suddenly burst into white bloom. It was 
a sight for the gods. 

“While we were hobbling, Jean was 
thinking. On the way home, she said, 
‘What do you say to a walk and a hot 
breakfast in Rock Creek Park tomorrow 
morning ?’ 

“I’m with you, heart, soul, and ga- 
loshes.’ 

“When we got home we told Patty our 
idea and, to our great surprise, she im- 
mediately fell for it. She was invited to a 
contract party last night and knew it 
would be one o’clock in the morning be- 
fore she could get to bed, and you know 
how Patty does love her morning nap, 


but that picnic didn’t sound like a cold 


one to her. That girl has imagination. 

“Then Jean called up Ellen and asked 
her if she wanted to go crazy. 

“*Go where?’ asked Ellen. 

“ “Crazy, repeated Jean. 

“‘T don’t get the name of the place, 
Ellen said. You know she doesn’t hear 
well over the phone. 

“Well, Jean almost burned out the wire 
getting the idea of a snow picnic across, 
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but once the ice was broken, so to speak, 
Ellen was enthusiasm itself. 

“Then I called up Emma Lee. Like a 
flash she came back with, ‘What shall 1 
bring—lemonade, ice cream, or kindling 
wood ?” 

“*You’re down for kindling and bacon,’ 
said I. 

“Then we got busy. We filled a gunny 
sack with oak and pine logs and put it 
in the car; also, two old brooms. We 
knew it wouldn't 
take new ones to 
sweep clean the place 
where we were go- 
ing. We didn’t for- 
get the steamer rugs, 
either. I mixed up 
the dry ingredients 
for some nut and .- 
raisin muffins, so I 
could add the milk 
and eggs and bake 
them in a_ quick 
oven in the morning. 


snow?” interrupted somebody. “I’ll bet 
they were cold biscuits by the time you 
ate them.” 

“Now, wait a minute. Wait till I get 
that far. Well, when I woke up this morn- 
ing, I had to think pretty hard about 
woods and sky before I could stab my 
spirit awake; but I did, and it worked. 
Ellen had come from the contract party 
with Patty. Getting them up was the only 
really hard part of the program. 

“Before long, the coffee was made and 
in the thermos bottle. The muffins were 
light as feathers and nutty as the people 
who were to eat them. We packed them 
right out of the oven, in a big thermos 
jug that we had heated with boiling water. 
Then we drove in to pick up Emma Lee. 
And what do you think that girl forgot 
to bring? Her galoshes! 

“Between stove wood, kindling wood, 
brooms, rugs, jugs, bags, and bottles, we 
managed to sandwich our little selves. I 
suppose you folks were all asleep, so 
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I'll have to tell you that the morning was 
glorious. The wonderful clouds of pure 
gold that we saw when we first looked out 
of our windows were gone, and yester- 
day’s brilliant blue had changed to soft 
gray mostly, but here and there were 
whole patterns of ‘Dutchmen’s breeches.’ 
And the air was as bracing as old port. 

“We headed straight for the park, skirt- 
ing all the fords, not because we wanted 
to but because the roads were closed. To 
the amazement of a 
park employee, we 
pulled up at the big 
outdoor Dutch oven 
by Pierce Mill. He 
missed three draws 
on his pipe when he 
saw us get out and 
start toward the pic- 
nic ground. For once 
we didn’t need a per- 
mit! 

“In a jiffy, we had 
the snow swept away 
and a roaring fire in the oven. Patty and 
I volunteered to do the housekeeping. 
Emma Lee borrowed Patty’s galoshes and 
went off with Jean and Ellen for a tramp. 
Patty excavated two benches and a table 
from the snow and we pulled them up by 
the fire. We spread the rugs over the 
benches, just for looks. There was no wind 
and we were as warm as toast, anyway. 

“We warmed the cups and plates and 
then fried the bacon and scrambled the 
eggs. Just as everything was ready, the 
girls came back from their half hour 
tramp, raving about the beauty of snow- 
ball blossoms and baby’s breath. No wise 
cracks, please. You would refer to your 
breath as baby’s breath, too, if you ever 
felt as young and care free as we did 
this morning. 

“And did that coffee taste good? And 
those golden eggs, and that sizzling hot 
bacon, and those hot muffins? 

“A crow cawed, and Jean remarked that 
we weren't the only birds that knew a 


(Continued on page 179) 








Books, Browsing and Binding 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


" | SHE Vota Review wants me to tell 
you something about one of my 
hobbies—book collecting and book- 

binding. I judge this can scarcely be 

called a hobby, since one is said to ride 

a hobby, and my book collecting and 

binding is made up of walking and sitting. 

Book hunting is merely a substitute for 

fishing. Instead of going to the banks 

of a stream, I fish among the collections of 
the secondhand bookstores. This nibbling 
at odds and ends of secondhand books is 
termed “browsing.” And so I browse 
around and it doesn’t seem possible that 

a fisherman can have any greater pleasure 

from a surprising catch than I get when 

I find some book for which I have long 

been searching—and at a price I feel 

I can afford to pay. 


The thing started when I landed my 
first job at the age of 13, and when my 
weekly spending money was limited to 
twenty-five cents. Of necessity, therefore, 
I had to search far and wide to find books 
at the price I could afford, but it is truly 
amazing what splendid books one can get 
at from ten to twenty-five cents. 


Perhaps I had a natural liking for 
reading, but it is more reasonable to as- 
sume that my impaired hearing even in 
those days was driving me a trifle to my- 
self and teaching me the importance of 
being able to entertain myself. Along with 
the reading, I felt the urge to own books. 
The volumes at ten and twenty-five cents 
were not as a rule respectable enough in 
appearance to justify a place in my 
“library,” so I worked out the plan of 
buying the books I wanted to read as 
soon as I could in the cheaper copies. 
Later when I found a copy I liked better, 
I would take my old one around and 
arrange a trade, paying a small cash dif- 
ference. This exchange plan was contin- 
ued until I had the sort of copy I desired. 





Twenty years of this browsing found 
me with a collection of some 3,000 vol. 
umes, and a home which greatly resem. 
bled some of the secondhand bookstores 
I patronized. So I gradually boiled the 
collection down to the 500 or so books 
I now own. These are largely non-fiction 
as I find that I seldom wish to read the 
average modern novel more than once, 
and it seems undesirable to retain a book 
unless I expect to read it again. I am 
interested in books only for reading, and 
I seem to share the ideas of Ina Brevoort 
Roberts concerning their use: 


I cannot go 

To other lands 

Where I would know 

What change is like; 

I cannot be 

In places new 

Where I would see 

The world so wide. 

But one may grow 

By books and so 

I do not ever envy feel 

For those who come and go. 

The world is wide 

But books are like the famous boots: 
With seeing eyes and lengthy stride 
I view the earth with love and pride 
While sitting by my own fireside. 

The sensible thing, of course, is to 
study booksellers’ catalogues and find out 
something about first editions and the 
value of books, buying your books with 
a view to their future value, so that if 
your collection is ever sold you may real- 
ize something more from it than you 
would get from the average collection, 
for the secondhand bookdealer is not apt 
to offer you more than ten to twenty-five 
cents for that novel which cost you $2.50 
last month. He can’t very well, as he 
must sell it for fifty cents or less. So, if 
you are starting on the book collecting 
hobby, do not do as I do, but do as I 
tell you—try to find out profitable ways 


in which to direct your collecting efforts. 


(Continued on page 186) 
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Learning French via the Hearing Aid 


By MADELEINE DE SOYRES 


HEN I set sail for France three 
Woes ago, my French was any- 

thing but fluent, and my accent 
had a strong Canadian bias. Not only 
was I hard of hearing, but I had not 
heard French spoken by natives for some 
twenty years. I felt distinctly nervous 
about meeting my French relatives for the 
first time. 

In a moment of real panic, before my 
sailing date drew near, I bought a set of 
“French by Sound” records with a text 
book, and every day for hours I sat with 
my hearing aid glued to the phonograph, 
which obligingly poured a ceaseless flood 
of idioms, phrases, anecdotes into my 
eager ears. Soon I was able to appre- 
ciate the fine points of a Tours accent 
pronounced by a Sorbonne professor, for 
the constant listening began to “ginger” 
up my lazy hearing apparatus. 

As I had nothing more substantial than 
a correspondence course in French gram- 
mar and composition to build my foun- 
dation on, these records were a boon, and 
did a lot to restore my confidence. Once 
in Paris and alone, I found it only a mat- 
ter of a few days before I could under- 
stand what my loquacious guides or 
friends were saying. French is essential- 
ly a language of the lips, and one is 
greatly aided in comprehending a torrent 
of verbosity because of the high pitched 
voices common to the French and their 
universal use of gesticulations, shrugs and 
contortions of the facial muscles. Really, 
deaf-mutes must have an easy time in 
France, for every emotion can be plainly 
read on the faces of people deep in con- 
versation. 

Owing to the high cost of front seats 
and poor acoustics, I found lectures and 
theatres useless as aids in my quest. So 
I procured a teacher, or “professeur,” 
who for years has coached students at the 
modest charge of six francs, or twenty- 
five cents (par value) per lesson! After 


twenty lessons with her, chiefly devoted to 
correcting my accent and conversation, I 
felt confident enough to advertise in a 
Paris newspaper for an “exchange,” that 
is to say, for someone to talk French in 
return for English. I was lucky enough 
to get in touch with a nice French girl 
who walked with me three afternoons a 
week, talking English for half the time 
and French for the remainder, each cor- 
recting the other. Soon after this, the 
Paris League for the Hard of Hearing was 
inaugurated, and thereafter I never lacked 
for friends eager to learn all about league 
work in Canada and the United States. 
Though the French are notoriously averse 
to inviting strangers into their homes, | 
was a favored exception where “Adorp”* 
members were concerned. 

When I left France last autumn, I had 
reached the point where French was al- 
most a second language. That is, I could 
switch from English to French uncon- 
sciously. I am, therefore, convinced that 
deafness is no bar to foreign language 
study, provided that one has a reliable 
hearing aid and the rudiments, at least, 
of lip reading. My advice is to begin 
with a good set of language records, 
played with a loud needle, to accustom 
the ear. Then go and live with a French 
family and speak only that language, for 
at least several months. You need not go 
to France for this. Montreal is the fourth 
largest French-speaking city in the world! 

It is most essential, while you are study- 
ing, to read all the books you can in the 
foreign language. Read whole chapters 
aloud to yourself, especially just after 
your lesson, in order to practice the 
“liaison” and other sounds. It will do 
your ears good, besides imparting agility 
to your tongue and helping to impress 

(Continued on page 188) 


*V Association Amicale des Durs d’Oreille de la Re- 
gion Parisienne, the Paris League for the Hard of 
Hearing. 
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Following the Romany Patteran 


By Bert L. Forse 


Y introduction to this strange 
M language of signs came about in 

this manner: The depression and 
subsequent loss of employment and sav- 
ings had led me to build an automobile 
trailer or wheeled bungalow for shelter, 
bed and a place to cook meals at mini- 
mum cost. There was considerable work 
involved, but plenty to do is the surest 
antidote for unhappy brooding. 

My new home was drawn to the banks 
of a creek called Four Mile Run, which 
flows between Washington and Alexandria 
about half a mile from the great highway 
which connects North and South. The 
outdoor life, interesting work and plain 
wholesome food brought me as near to 
perfect health and supreme contentment 
as I have ever been. The only fly in the 
amber of my happiness was being robbed 
twice, “right under my ears,” to change 
a common expression. Someone who 
knew of my deafness committed the 
thefts, I was positive. The nature of the 
things taken and the things not taken 
were such as to argue that the thief had 
half a heart, leaving me those things 
which I clearly cherished; taking simply 
what he needed and what I could afford 
to lose. That pointed to someone who 
knew me and held my confidence. I sus- 
pected everybody in the neighborhood 
who had ever paid me a visit. I was 
wrong. 

One very hot day, while bathing in the 
deliciously cool waters of the creek, I 
perceived a glint of bright yellow and 
another of dark red moving cautiously 
through the underbrush of the opposite 
bank. Splashing along in their wake 
for half a mile without uttering any word 
of threat, I came out upon a camp of 
Gypsies. Their greetings were sullen. By 
degrees I wormed into their good graces 
by telling them that the owner of that 
property was my friend, that I had many 
camp conveniences and would gladly lend 


anything they craved. I added that I had 
some honey in comb I would give them, 
as I hated beeswax. They would be glad 
to have some soap, they made me under. 
stand, so I took the little yellow and red 
Unwashed back to the trailer, with me, 
by way of the road. They swarmed joy. 
ously through my things like children on 
Christmas morning. Over the portal, | 
had a little figure representing the “Spirit 
of Travel,” a Russian peasant in a 
droschky driving a little wooden Russian 
pony. They stood before this in such awe 
I thought it might be a form of ikon, 
They came to me and pointing to it, said 
naively “Is that yours?” To a Gypsy, 
anything that has not an avowed owner 
belongs to anyone. They soon discovered 
my secret compartment and prevailed 
upon me to open it up and unlock my 
strong box, which held nothing of value 
but personal papers and a photograph of 
last year’s sweetheart, who was so beauti- 
ful—in the picture—that the little girl 
sighed, and I am sure my stock went up. 

I gave them many trifles and some vile 
smelling soap which, I learned later, was 
cherished for its scent, and not for the 
delights of the bath. 

Followed many friendly interchanges 
‘and no more thefts! True, the whole 
family, from time to time, would regu 
larly carry back to their camp my pet 
aluminum cooking pans, but I came to 
view this as borrowing and always gath- 
ered my things up and took them home 
when I made a call, which was nearly 
every day. Sometimes the pan would be 
half full of terrible goulash, but I would 
carry it away lovingly and empty it into 
the creek which flowed right back past 
them. 

The strange life of the Romany tribe 
was impressive. They half accepted me 
as one of their own because of my life in 
the van and as I had been stolen by 
Gypsies once out west, so my mother 
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I CAME UPON A CAMP OF GYPSIES 


claims, I had just escaped being a little 
less Unwashed than they. I never ex- 
plained what brought me to living in the 
van nor that I did not rove North and 
South with the birds. At night, they 
regularly had a fire with a pot boiling 
and sang and danced and played instru- 
ments. When there was music, even 
those sitting on the ground “danced” by 
movements of the body and arms. I was 
always attentive, as the rhythmic movement 
was music to my deaf ears. They appre- 
ciated my absorption and as a special 
treat would make the little children wiggle 
their ears in time with the music, which 
was the queerest performance I have ever 
seen. 

One night a fresh bunch of Gypsies 
drove up in a Lincoln and two Cadillacs. 
They seemed very well-to-do. The women 
were weighed down with necklaces of 
twenty dollar gold pieces. They were 
greeted calmly as though fully expected. 
This amazed me. “How did they know 
where you were?” I asked an older girl. 
“The patteran, our sign talk,” she an- 
swered. “All the way from Florida we 
tell them what we do.” 


So I yearned and I learned and I still 
yearn to learn more, for the subject is 


close at home; but they won’t tell you 
much. I presume it is too difficult to 
teach. The patteran or language of the 
road was developed in the thousands of 
years it has taken for the tribes to mi- 
grate from India. To escape notice and 
avoid danger they slipped out in a thin 
stream. It became necessary to warn those 
to come of dangers. The countless va- 
riety of angles to be made from two small 
sticks was adopted as a code; and, be- 
ginning with “T” for danger and “V” for 
safe, the years and their needs have de- 
veloped an amazing “vocabulary” of over 
three hundred “messages.” Uneducated 
people the world over need no more 
words than that. The amazing thing is 
that they can read these signs from out 
of ithe maze of roadside tangle as surely 
as we read a billboard and while they 
fly swiftly along in expensive cars. Their 
little children have a collection of code 
meanings far in excess of the words and 
sentences possessed by a white child of 
the same age. They are smarter because 
they have to be. They are almost a 
hunted people and the word for police 
figures in a third of their signals. 

These things I learned from Zelda who 

(Continued on page 185) 
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With the Lip Reading Class 


March—Marched—Marching 


HE month of March has thirty-one 
days. 


2. March was the first month of 
the Roman year. 

3. March was named 
Mars, the god of war. 

4. The wind blows hard in the month 
of March. 

5. March often comes in like a lion, 
but sometimes it comes in like a lamb. 

6. Boys like to fly their kites in 
March. 

7. Franklin D. Roosevelt became the 
32nd President of the United States in 
March. 

8. “Onward Christian soldiers, march- 
ing as to war.” 

9. “Beware the Ides of March.” 

10. The organist played Mendelssohn’s 
Wedding March, when the bride and 
groom walked out of the church. 

11. “Thus we sang the chorus from, At- 
lanta to the sea, as we were marching 
through Georgia.” 

12. “March on, march on, march on to 
Glory—To victory or death.” 

13. The band played Sousa’s march, 
“The Stars and Stripes Forever.” 

14. St. Patrick’s Day is the seventeenth 
of March. 

15. Did you know that March was the 
last name of Meg, Jo, Beth, and Amy in 
Miss Alcott’s book, “Little Women?” 

16. “The king of France with twice 
ten thousand men,—Marched up a hill, 
and then marched down again.” 

17. Three Presidents of the 
States were born in March. 

18. James Madison, Andrew Jackson, 
and Grover Cleveland were born in 
March. 

19. General Grant was made commander 
of all the federal armies in March. 

20. It was in March that Patrick Henry 


in honor of 


United 


made his famous speech, “Give me liberty 
or give me death.” 

21. Julius Caesar was assassinated in 
March. 

22. The battle between the Merrimac 
and the Monitor was fought in March. 

23. The great earthquake in California 
occurred March 10, 1933. 

24. Alice in Wonderland went to the 
March Hare’s tea party. 


z -  Atice W. Forp. 
N. R. A. 


N-otice those three letters. 
R-ead them carefully. 
A-im to live up to them. 


N-o one can work alone. 
R-ouse your neighbors. 
A-ct at once. 


N-ine out of ten are for it. 
R-ight thinking and doing will prevail. 
A-pply yourselves to your duties. 


N-eck to neck we shall reach our goal. 
R-oosevelt has done his part. 
A-ssist him in every way. 


N-ame all who are ready to help. 


_R-eclaim lost confidence. 


A-gree to show the Blue Eagle. 


N-ew prosperity will come. 
R-ise to the occasion. 
A-id the President at this time. 
No Refusal Allowed. 
NELLE G. Birk. 


Easy Sentences 


We went to the Fair. 

There were five people in the car. 
The tree is covered with fruit. 
Can you play the violin? 

He is a big frog in a little pond. 
The doctor’s fee was three dollars. 
The story was very funny. 


(Continued on page 185) 
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Appreciation Greatly Appreciated 


THINK it was a very good plan to 
| merge the Auditory Outlook with the 

Vota Review. . . . There was too 
much duplication in publishing the two 
magazines. And often, too, there was much 
valuable matter lost to those who could 
afford to have but one magazine. 


—Caspar Motley, Boston. 


On the whole, I would rather have the 
two magazines together. Separating the 
reading matter is a good idea, but more 
important is the fact that the magazines 
combined make a more sizable one and one 
does not feel as though one must apologize 
for the size. The larger periodical gives a 
better impression of the importance of our 
work. 


—A. Knight, Pasadena. 


I want to tell you how glad I am to see 
the Vo_ta Review again. I have always 
missed it and hoped that some day I might 
be able to subscribe for both maga- 
zines. Now to get both in one is a 
great piece of luck. It seems to me that 
it is a very good thing for the adult hard 
of hearing to know something of the work 
being done by and for teachers and par- 
ents of deaf children. And I don’t think 
it can do any harm for the teachers and 
parents to know something of the problems 
we have to face. So I say all good luck to 
the new magazine, or old one in new form, 
and long may it prosper and educate us. 


—Mildred Harris, Washington. 


It seems to me that the VoLTA is much 
better than it used to be, in that it is much 
more useful for the real problems which 
we meet. I think Lucile Moore’s article in 
the January number is splendid. I find so 
often in her writings that she has the im- 
partial judgment of one who knows the 
subject from all angles .. . . And I think 


one of the most enlightening things I ever 
read was “The Liability of Having a Lov- 
ing Family.” We do just that thing all of 
the time. 


—Matie E. Winston, New York. 


I am sorry, because I did so like the 
Lip Readers’ Magazine. However, it was 
a very bad time to attempt the publica- 
tion of the latter; it is not unexpected 
that you could not finance it. I feel that 
I am somewhat responsible, with many 
others, no doubt. . . . I wanted the lip 
readers magazine and it was far better 
than I had ever anticipated. I just couldn’t 
seem to find the money to help, even a little 
bit. I suppose others would have done so, 
but we didn’t act soon enough. . . . The 
Volta Bureau has always been the best 
friend of all of us! I did so wish to 
stand by when they needed it, but at the 
time could not. 


—Elizabeth Brand, Dayton. h 


I am sorry about the Auditory Outlook. 
It has been a fine magazine—but the 
combined magazine is fine, too. . . . You 
are to be congratulated on what you have 
achieved. 

—Gertrude Torrey, Chicago. 


In my present predicament, I would 
prefer a cheaper magazine containing just 
the Auditory Outlook material, but what- 
ever is best for the Volta Bureau is what I 
most certainly want. 


—Ruby Feltus, Charles City, lowa. 


The Review-OUTLOOK was so interesting 
this month; but I always find it both stim- 
ulating and inspiring, and do not see how 
any teacher of lip reading could possibly 
afford not to take this magazine. 


—Elizabeth Knowles, Atlanta, Ga. 
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If You Are Losing Your Hearing 


You May Be Confronting Some of These Problems 


Introduction 


OSS of hearing has always been a very wide- 
spread evil, but only recently has it been 
recognized as a serious social and economic 

misfortune. The deafened person, only a few gen- 
erations ago, was little better off than the prisoner 
condemned to solitary confinement. He had free- 
dom of movement, it is true, but no matter where 
he might go he could not escape the terrible soli- 
tude imposed by silence. If his deafness was only 
partial, an occasional kind-hearted soul lessened 
his loneliness by shouting to him, but all too fre- 
quently he met either indifference or ridicule, and 
if he heard any words at all, they were harsh with 
impatience or spoken in a voice distorted by un- 
natural volume. 

Today there is a better world for the hard of 
hearing. It is better because physicians are mak- 
ing intelligent efforts to prevent deafness, because 
teachers have discovered better ways to teach lip 
reading, because scientists are strengthening and 
improving artificial aids to hearing, because the 
hard of hearing themselves have formed organiza- 
tions in which they find readjustment and happi- 
ness through cooperative effort. 

One of the reasons why the world has become a 
better place for the hard of hearing is found in 
the Volta Bureau, established in 1887 by Alexan- 
der Graham Bell. Since his invention of the tele- 
phone had made him famous and his interest in 
the deaf had become known, he had been deluged 


with letters from persons of all degrees and cond: 
tions, asking for guidance in problems caused by 
deafness. Taking the Volta Prize of $10,000 which 
had been awarded him, he invested it in other ip. 
ventions, and made enough to provide for ap 
information center—the Volta Bureau for the 
Increase and Diffusion of Knowledge Relating t 
the Deaf. 

Volta Bureau correspondence and Volta Bureay 
publications have played and are playing a large 
part in alleviating the effects of deafness. They 
answer inquiries from every corner of the globe, 
One question, not infrequent, is something like 
this: “I have been growing hard of hearing for 


several years. No doctor has been able to help. 


me, and two have said that my hearing would con. 
tinue to grow worse. The last one I went to told 
me that I ought to prepare myself to get as much 
as possible out of life without hearing, and said 
that you could advise me, but I don’t see how! 
can be of any use to myself or anybody else if P’'m 
going to be shut off from everything. What can 
I do if I can’t get my hearing back?” 

It is for those who have felt more or less like 
that questioner that this little book has been pre 
pared. All the questions in it were asked by indi 
viduals who had lost their hearing; and (we tr- 
umphantly add) all the answers were written by 
persons who had learned through their own e& 
perience that the unhappiness brought about by 
deafness may be surmounted. 


Questions That Are Often Asked, But Are Not Always Satisfactorily Answered 


Q. 1: I no longer care to go about socially. I 
cannot hear ordinary conversation, and I am lonely 
and embarrassed in a room full of people who are 
talking. Yet my husband is always urging me to 
“go out more and not think so much about myself.” 
Is he right and fair in insisting on this? 

A. 1: Yes and no. He is certainly right in feeling 
that it is a mistake for you to withdraw from your 
friends and stop making new ones, but he is uncon- 
sciously unfair in expecting you to go ahead and par- 
ticipate without first becoming adjusted to the deaf- 
ness that has thrown all your social adaptations out 
of gear. Plan to take up your social activities again, 
by all means, but first find out how others who have 
had the same experience manage to get along in 
spite of deafness. A good way to begin would be to 
have some lessons in lip reading. 

Q. 2: What is lip reading? Is it the same as 
speech reading? 

A.2: Lip reading (sometimes called speech read- 


ing) is the art of understanding a speaker by watch 
ing his face, especially the movements of his lips 
"Q. 3: Which do you think is better, to study lip 
reading, or to use a hearing aid? 

A. 3: Both! We suggest lip reading first, because 
the student is more likely to become skillful if he 
takes it up before he begins to use a hearing device, 
and also because it gives him a sense of achievement 
that helps him change his attitude toward his deal- 
ness. 

Q. 4: I still have a great deal of hearing. I can 
understand some people without effort. Would it 
not be a mistake for me to take up lip reading # 
long as I can hear? 

A 4: No. Your ears will help your eyes and yout 
eyes will help your ears. A combination of imperled 
hearing and intelligent lip reading is almost equal 
to good hearing. 

Q 5: If I learn to read lips, will I lose what heat 
ing I now have? 
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A.5: Not unless you stop using it, and there is no 
reason why you should do that. If you are too deaf 
to hear conversation without an instrument, use one 
for a while every day, or keep your ears in practice 
by listening to the radio. If you cannot understand 
the loud speaker, use ear phones. 

Q. 6: How long does it take to learn lip reading? 

A. 6: Students vary about that just as they do 
about learning anything else. A course of thirty 
lessons usually gives a good start, and the teacher 
will advise you about practicing or about taking 
other courses. 

Q.7: Can I learn without a teacher? 

A. 7: Not very well. Some people with natural 
ability as lip readers have become fairly skillful 
without special instruction, but this is unusual. If 
you have someone with whom to practice, someone 
who will speak clearly but without exaggeration, you 
may make fair headway with the help of a book or 
a correspondence course. 


Q. 8: What is the best method of teaching lip 
reading ? 
A. 8: No comparative studies of methods have 


ever been made. Every method in use in this coun- 
try has produced some excellent lip readers and 
some poor ones. The personality and skill of the 
teacher are much more important than the method 
she uses. 

Q.9: A friend told me that if I would study lip 
reading, I could understand people just as well as if 
Icould hear. Is that true? 

A.9: No. A substitute is never so good as the 
genuine article, but it is very much better than 
nothing. No lip reader can understand a person 
who mumbles, or who stands with his face in shadow 
and the light in the lip reader’s eyes; but good lip 
readers can often understand the majority of the 
people they meet socially or in business. 

Q. 10: Can a person who reads the lips under- 
stand sermons and lectures? 

4.10: Very seldom. The light is not often right; 
the distance is likely to be too great; the speaker fre- 
quently moves too much or puts his hands in front 
of his face. Fortunately many churches and thea- 
ters now have good ear phones with which the hard 
of hearing may listen in comfort, and these are begin- 
ning to be used in other sorts of auditoriums also. 

Q. 11: What kind of hearing aid is the best? 

A. 11: It depends on the type of deafness. Some- 
limes two persons, apparently having the same amount 
of hearing, cannot use each other’s instruments. 
Great progress is being made in the development of 
lectrical devices, and we believe it will some day 
be possible for a physician to prescribe an instru- 
ment for an individual case, just as he now pre- 
scribes eye glasses for a patient. Meanwhile, the 
best plan seems to be to try as many different kinds 
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of phones as you can find before investing in any. 

Q. 12: I don’t want to use an electrical instrument 
because I’m afraid people will stare. I have seen the 
advertisements of “artificial ear drums.” Won’t they 
do just as well? 

A. 12: No. Artificial drums are helpful only in 
rare cases, and should never be used except on the 
advice of a reputable otologist. Even when they help 
temporarily, they frequently set up an irritation in 
the canal of the ear that in the long run does more 
harm than good. The American Medical Associa- 
tion advises us to avoid them, and the “ear oils” that 
often go with them, as we would the plague. 

Q. 13: I have read about an instrument that re- 
educates the hearing. Does this mean that it re- 
stores the hearing? 

A. 13: No. It merely teaches the brain to make 
better use of the hearing that remains. It is like 
training a hand that has lost its thumb to manage 
pretty well without it. This re-education does not 
need any special kind of instrument. Any means 
that will bring intelligible sound within reach of the 
dulled ears will, with practice, produce the result. 

Q. 14: I have a noise in my head all the time. 
Sometimes it nearly drives me crazy. Can’t some- 
thing be done about it? I wouldn’t mind being deaf 
so much, if I could only get rid of that awful noise. 

A. 14: Consult the best otologist you can find. He 
may be able to help you. It is only fair to tell you, 
however, that sometimes the doctors cannot relieve 
head noises. When that is true, the best thing to do 
is to teach yourself to ignore the sound. It is not 
easy, but it can be done, just as a person with normal 
hearing can learn to sleep in a room on a noisy 
street corner, without noticing the bedlam. Going 
into another room, or doing something different, 
when the sound becomes very annoying, is a great 


help. 

Q. 15: Would -a change of climate benefit my 
hearing? 

A. 15: Ask your doctor. He will probably tell 


you that in certain catarrhal conditions a dry cli- 
mate is beneficial. Bear in mind, however, that deaf- 
ness is found in every corner of the globe. 

Q. 16: I have heard it claimed that deafness 
could be cured by proper diet. Is this true? 

A. 16: Your doctor can advise you whether a 
change of diet might benefit your hearing. We be- 
lieve it is true that correcting the balance and 
amount of food, like any other measure which im- 
proves the general health, does sometimes have a 
good effect on the hearing; but we have never 
known of a case in which seriously impaired hear- 
ing was brought back to normal by a change of 
diet, and we have known of instances in which the 
claims of so-called diet institutes were investigated 
and found to be fraudulent. 
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Q. 17: I am in my junior year at high school. I 
can no longer hear the students in class and not all 
of what the instructor says, unless the room is small 
and I have a front seat. My work is falling back. 
Would it be better for me to stop school? 

A. 17: Absolutely not. A person who does not 
hear well needs a good education even more than if 
he heard normally. Have a frank talk with your 
teachers, and try to get them interested in giving you 
a better chance. They will probably be glad to see 
that you have a good seat. Don’t expect them to 
make all the effort, though. Take some lessons in 
lip reading (the schools provide classes, in many 
places) ; try some hearing aids. Get a fellow stu- 
dent to let you check up with him after class to be 
sure you have all the assignments. Make up your 
mind that you are bigger than your deafness, and 
that you aren’t going to let it beat you. 

Q.18: Can a hard of hearing person go through 
college and receive the regular credits? 

A. 18: Many have done so; many are doing it 
now. Even boys and girls born without hearing have 
accomplished it, and some have taken high honors. 
The only requirements are the average amount of 
brains and twice the average amounts of courage and 
determination. 

Q. 19: I am a public school teacher. I can still 
carry on my work by wearing a hearing aid that is 
well concealed. Should I give up my work before 
my hearing grows worse? I am not trained for any 
other profession. 

A. 19: That is a hard question, and no answer 
will suit all cases. Some teachers have continued to do 
highly satisfactory work in spite of deafness; others 
have felt it wiser to seek other occupations. It often 
depends on the age of the pupils. The following 
general suggestions may help you think your way 
through: Don’t try to conceal your impairment of 
hearing; it is always a mistake in the long run. Study 
lip reading, join a league for the hard of hearing, 
and find out how other teachers have handled situa- 
tions similar to yours. Ask the Volta Bureau where 
to get articles discussing the subject. Try to consider 
your own abilities objectively, and ask yourself 
whether you might not succeed better in a position 
where you would have less nervous strain. 


Q. 20: What are leagues for the hard of hearing? 
Where are they located? 


A. 20: They are organizations of and for adults 
who have lost their hearing either wholly or in part. 
There is one in nearly every large city, and they are 
banded together in a national organization, the 
American Federation of Organizations for the Hard 
of Hearing. The local branches have lip reading 
classes, recreational facilities, and other opportuni- 
ties for learning how to adjust oneself to acquired 
deafness through contact with those who have done 
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so. The Volta Bureau will give you the address ¢ 
the nearest league. 

Q. 21: My doctor advised me to join a league fg 
the hard of hearing, but why, just because I can} 
hear well, should I associate with a lot of other pe 
ple who can’t? I don’t want to advertise my afflic 
tion by going around with people afflicted the sam 
way. 

A, 21: One good reason for your joining a leagus 
is that you are thinking of your loss of hearing » 
an affliction. It is a handicap, we admit, but it need 
not be an affliction unless you allow it to be bigge 
than you are. Meeting others who have surmounted 
difficulties like yours (often much greater ones) will 
help you to stop feeling sorry for yourself—the firs 
and most important step for you to take. We are not 
advising you to live your life among the handicapped, 
but to learn from them how to live it among the 
unhandicapped. 

Q. 22: My family are afraid to have me go about 
alone since I have become so very hard of hearing. 
They are beginning to treat me as if I were a child, 
How can I make them understand that lack of hear 
ing does not connote mental incompetence nor con 
stitute a menace to life or limb? 

A. 22: Some hard of hearing writers have writ 
ten very amusingly about this in the Volta Review, 
Their articles might help your family to see light, 
You can help by pointing out to your relatives other 
deafened persons who come and go in a perfectly 
normal fashion. You will meet plenty of them at 
any league. 

Q. 23: What kind of work can a hard of hearing 
person do? 

A. 23: Almost any kind. Some kinds do not seem 
especially suitable, it is true, but we find hard o 
hearing people functioning successfully in almost 
every occupation we can name. Don’t try to find a 
occupation which can be filled without hearing; ty 
to decide for what kind of work your training and 
experience have best fitted you, what kind you mos 
want to do; and then consider how you may do that 
kind of work in spite of poor hearing. If you area 
all resourceful, you are likely to find yourself able 
to do that work or something very closely allied. If 
you need answers to special questions, ask the Volta 
Bureau to put you in touch with a vocational gui¢ 
ance agency. 

Q. 24: I am not so very deaf, but people are al 
ways taking advantage of me. They talk about me 
all the time, because they know I can’t hear if they 
drop their voices. Is there any way to make them 
stop this? 

A. 24: In all probability they are not talking 
about you at all; or if they are, they are merely tf 
ing to find a way to help you help yourself. If you 
will take lip reading lessons, join a league, and gé 
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busy helping somebody who is worse off than you 
are, you will soon forget about the talkers, and won’t 
care whether they are talking or not. 


Q. 25: I am fifty-four years old, and thought I 
was too old to learn lip reading, but one of my 
friends says that is not true. Can you advise me? 


A. 25: You are not a bit too old. Pupils of sev- 
enty, or even more, have afforded much pleasure to 
themselves and their friends by their progress. 


Q. 26: I have lost my hearing, but I can talk just 
as well as I ever could, but one of my friends is 
always picking on me about my voice. Just because 
I can’t always tell what volume of voice to use, when 
I don’t know how much noise there is around me, 
she says that my speech makes a bad impression on 
strangers and that they are embarrassed when they 
can’t understand me. She wants me to take voice 
lessons. Is there anything in all this? Why should 
I need lessons in talking? I was not born deaf. 


A. 26: The first thing to do in a case like this is 
to look the truth straight in the eye and admit that 
you don’t talk as well as you ever did. Your friend 
wants to help you, and if you only knew it, she is 
showing a lot of courage in trying. Most people 
would just let you go on “kidding” yourself rather 
than risk your displeasure. Everybody who loses his 
hearing, even if the loss is slight, suffers a change 
in voice quality. The more severe the deafness, the 
more pronounced the effect on the speech. Sometimes 
the consonants become so blurred that the speech is 
very difficult to understand. When this is true, an 
increase in volume only makes the understanding 
more difficult. In other cases the voice becomes 
harsh and conspicuous, and the speech is actually 
more of a handicap than the deafness. 

Those are the extreme cases. Don’t let yourself 
become one of them. Not many teachers have worked 
with the voices of the hard of hearing, but in a few 
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places there are voice classes in the leagues. If 
there is none near you, try to find a good teacher 
of elocution or vocal music who will take an interest 
in your case. Or a teacher of deaf children might 
be helpful, especially if you are not pronouncing 
your consonants clearly. Hum a good deal. Breathe 
deeply. Maintain a good posture. Read aloud, and 
ask a friend to listen and help you. Work for dis- 
tinctness and pleasant voice quality, and keep the 
volume down. You can learn to tell when the effect 
is good, by the way your voice feels, and by the 
expressions on the faces around you. 

Q. 27: I am a young man of twenty-three. At the 
league the other day I remarked that I would rather 
marry a girl as hard of hearing as I am than one 
with normal hearing. One of the other fellows said 
I would have no right to marry a hard of hearing 
girl because we might have deaf children. Would 
there be any likelihood of such a thing? 

A. 27: That question deserves a great deal more 
thought than is given to it by the average person. 
Like most questions, it has two sides. There is no 
doubt that the greater the understanding between a 
man and his wife, the greater the happiness; and 
deafness is never fully understood except through 
experience. One’s own happiness, however, is not 
the only thing to consider, and even if it were, it 
might be utterly wrecked by the consciousness of 
having passed on a handicap to a child. The doc- 
tors and research workers tell us that certain kinds 
of deafness are strongly hereditary. Persons born 
deaf are likely to have deaf children. Persons who 
have lost their hearing from otosclerosis are likely 
to have children who will lose their hearing. This 
likelihood is greatly increased if deaf or hard of 
hearing persons marry each other, especially if there 
is more deafness in either family. So think it all 
the way through, before you apply for a marriage 
license. 





read the man by the things that please him. 
a man of strength. 


love most truly. 








Things Men Live By 


Tell me what a man habitually requires to amuse him, where and how he finds his 
recreation, and I shall have to a very large extent the revelation of a man’s life. If you 
are with a man for one whole day and observe carefully the things that make him laugh, you 
will not thank anybody after that to give you a commentary upon that man’s life. At least 
one large chapter of his life will be open before you. 
You will know whether he is a cheap man or 


Every man lives by what he loves and by the way he loves. Every man should have a 
chance to see, to hear, to think, to feel, to hope, to love, for all these are elements in 
the nourishment of life. God’s very nature is love, and men are most Godlike when they 


You will understand it. You have 


—George L. Perin. 
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A Book About the Eye 


Goop Eyes For Lire, by Olive Grace 
Henderson and Hugh Grant Rowell. 
D. Appleton Century Company, New 
York. Cloth, 202 pp. Price, $2.00. 


This small volume, one of Appleton’s 
Popular Health Series, is interestingly 
written and filled with valuable informa- 
tion. It explains simply the structure of 
the eye, the development of its functions 
in the growing child, and the causes of 
some of the adult eye troubles which 
may result from abuse of vision in child- 
hood and in later life. It suggests pre- 
ventive measures in the way of proper 
lighting and proper working and reading 
positions. These are, as a rule, quite 
uncomplicated, involving only a certain 
amount of knowledge of eye requirements 
and some persistence in putting that 
knowledge into effect. The ideal home— 
with regard to care of the eyes—is de- 
scribed, and the ideal school room de- 
scribed and illustrated with photographs 
and drawings. The newer inventions for 
eye comfort—the light meter, indirect 
lighting apparatus, desk tops which hold 
reading matter at the correct angle—are 
dealt with in detail and the reasons for 
using them explained. A particularly in- 
teresting account is given of the corrective 
exercises used in some German schools to 
overcome nearsightedness and farsighted- 
ness in children. There is a chapter 
on “Eye Protection for the Physically 
Handicapped,” which considers the re- 
lationship between defective sight and 


other handicaps, " 
and touches espe- 
cially on the im- 
portance of proper 
care of the eyes of 
persons w ith im- 
paired hearing. 
Olive Grace Hen- 
derson is an Asso- 


ciate in Teachers 
College, Columbia 
University, where 


Dr. Rowell is As- 


sistant Professor of Health Education. 
A New Text Book on Speech Teaching 


Grapep Lessons IN SPEECH: A Manual 
for Teachers of the Deaf, by Enfield 
Joiner. Published by the North Caro- 
lina School for the Deaf, Morganton, 
N. CC. Price, $1.00. 


: In this very valuable book Miss Joiner 
has met the long existing need of the 
teacher ‘of the deaf for a systematized and 
comprehensive summary of the fundamen- 
tals of speech-teaching. Accepting Dr. 
Caroline A. Yale’s Formation and De- 
velopment of Elementary English Sounds 
as the authority in developing speech 
sounds, she covers parts of the general 
field of speech work hitherto untouched 
except in detached articles. The book 
comes with the weight of Miss Joiner’s 
prestige as a teacher and normal class 
instructor in the North Carolina School 
for the Deaf where she is Principal of 
the Educational Department, and as lec 


(Continued on page 186) 
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Lexington Avenue 


The Lexington Leader for January 15 
is an exceptionally interesting number. 
The various short articles reveal great 
progress in the work of the school. There 
is an account of a panorama given by the 
pupils at the Parent-Teacher meeting 
which showed the training of the deaf 
child in its present development. Medical 
care, classroom activities, hearing tests, 
speech and lip reading, and vocational 
and recreational work were graphically 
depicted. A large audience of trustees, 
parents and teachers attended the demon- 
stration. 

Teacher Training 

Arrangements have been completed by 
which the members of the present class 
of teachers-in-training and all future 
classes will be granted graduate credit by 
New York University, which can be ap- 
plied toward the requirements for a 
Master of Arts degree from the School 
of Education. Last year the requirement 
for admission to the training class was 
raised from two years of college prepara- 
tion to a degree from an acceptable col- 
lege or university. Thus it becomes pos- 
sible for all members of future classes of 
teachers-in-training to complete in one 
term of nine months and one summer 
school session the full amount of work 
necessary to meet the requirements of the 
training course for teachers of the deaf 
and at the same time secure the degree 
of Master ‘of Arts from New York Uni- 
versity. This exchange in credits marks 
a very important forward step in the 














raising of teacher-training standards in 


schools for the deaf in the United States. 
Acoustic Equipment 


Twenty-five individual hearing aids have 
recently been added to the school’s acous- 
tic equipment, which now includes thirty- 
seven individual aids and three multiple 
units. A variety of makes are repre- 
sented, including both bone and air con- 
duction instruments. 





Progress in the Use of Amplifiers 


So rapid is the increase in public rec- 
ognition of the value of sound amplifiers, 
it is difficult to keep up with the impor- 
tant new installations. Four hotels in 
Washington, the Mayflower, the Willard, 
the Wardman Park and the Burlington, 
have recently installed telephone am- 
plifiers; and Woodward and Lothrop, one 
of Washington’s largest department storés, 
also considers offering this service. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 
has recently had installed in its Guidance 
Laboratory a group hearing aid fur- 
nished by the Sonotone Company for the 
use of hard of hearing students. 

The Sonotone Company has also com- 
pleted arrangements with four of the 
leading New York hotels whereby special 
equipment will be installed for the use of 
the hard of hearing at conventions and 
business conferences and even in the din- 
ing room, where individual table units 
may be plugged into the light socket on 
the table to enable the guest to enjoy the 
dinner music. 








Now— | 
The Originators of the 


TINY TIM AUDIPHONE 


Announce their 


NEW “AUDI-BONE” 


Conduction Models 
Amplified or Simplified 
Available also with the 

TINY TIM EARPIECE 
MODERATELY PRICED 


Call for Free Test or Write for Booklet V 
+ 


GENERAL AUDIPHONE COMPANY 


LINCOLN BUILDING 
60 E. 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


All General Audiphone Models are made in 
the U. S. A. 

















Reinhardt School 


for Deaf 
Children, 


Ine. 





Betty 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 


Address 


vantages. 


ANNA C. REINHARDT, President 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
——————————————— 
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A European Tour for the Hard 
of Hearing 


A group of hard of hearing persons 
will visit Europe next summer in a party 
to be conducted by Transatlantic Tour 
under the personal direction of Mr 
Charles F. Warner. Mrs. Warner, a 
member of the Newark League for the 
Hard of Hearing, has arranged the date 
of sailing so that those from the wes 
may attend the Federation Conference 
in Washington and reach New York in 
time to leave on the Brittanic June 30, 
Passengers wiil be taken on at Boston 
July 1. The chief feature of the tow 
will be the opportunity to attend the 
tercentenary celebration of the Passion 
Play at Oberammergau. After a week in 
Ireland and England, the party will spend 
two days in Holland and a week in Ger 
many. Switzerland, Italy and France will 
also be visited, and five days will be al. 
lowed in Paris before returning from 
Cherbourg on the Majestic. A particular 
effort will be made throughout the itiner- 
ary to secure care free comfort and enjoy- 
ment for the hard of hearing members of 
the party. 





Trask School Graduates Form 
Alumnae Association 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask celebrates it 
1934 the completion of twenty year 
service as a teacher of lip reading. lt 
honor of this fact, her former pupils have 
formed the Trask Alumnae Association, 
the headquarters of which are in Phils 
delphia, although a number of San Frat 
ciscans are eligible for membership, ® 
Mrs. Trask began her work in California 
She carried on a private school in San 
Francisco for several years, and also had 
charge of the demonstration classes i 
lip reading at the San Francisco Expos 
tion in 1915. She founded the San Frat 
cisco League. She has maintained a schodl 
in Philadelphia for more than ten yeals 
and has also conducted summer class 


at Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 
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Hobble de Hobby 


(Continued from page 165) 


good camp spot and when to go to it.” 

The narrator paused. 

“Yes, all the old crows were out in the 
woods together this morning,” laughed 
one of the listeners. “But you're right 
about the joy of a change, even if all of 
us haven’t pep enough to get it that way.” 

“That’s her hobby,” murmured someone 
else. “She can have it. Mine’s map col- 
lecting. You can gallop through the snow 
all you like. I sit by the fire and look 
at maps and travel by leagues instead of 
miles. I look at a map of Egypt and fol- 
low the Nile... .” 

“The Nile? Me for Rock Creek!” A 
third voice drowned her out. “When are 
you going again? Will there be room for 
me? For all of us?” 

“Count me out,” said the map collector. 
“A snow picnic’s no picnic for me.” 

“Well, dodging puns is my hobby. I 
think it’s time to go home.” 





Sir Henry Dickens 
With the death of Sir Henry Fielding 


Dickens, the last surviving child of 
Charles Dickens, the great novelist’s im- 
mediate family passed into history. Sir 
Henry Dickens, although eighty-five years 
old and very hard of hearing, was active 
until the time of his death. He had won 
distinction in his own right as a jurist, 
but had been compelled to retire from the 
bench because of his deafness. He was in- 
terested in lip reading, and more than 
once visited the classes conducted by the 
Misses Kinzie in London. 





About the Hard of Hearing Child 


“Salvaging the Hard of Hearing Child” 
is the title of an article by Douglas Mac- 
farlan, M. D., in the Pennsylvania Medical 
Journal for January. The paper was read 
before the section on Pediatrics of the 
Medical Society of the State of Pennsyl- 
- Philadelphia Session, October 5, 

3. 
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DIRECTORY 
OF 
LEAGUES FOR 
THE HARD OF 
HEARING 


THE BALTIMORE LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING, INC. 


3 East Centre Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 


THE SPEECH READERS’ GUILD OF 
BOSTON, INC. 


See adv. on page 188 


THE CHICAGO LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING, INC. 


Suite 1022, 64 E. Lake St., 
Chicago, Ill. Tel. Central 4559 


THE DETROIT LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 188 


THE MILWAUKEE LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Suite 526-27, Marquette Bldg., 
709 N. llth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 188 


THE SPEECH READING CLUB OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


2114 Locust Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 188 


THE PROVIDENCE LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Room 11, 42 Weybosset St., 
Providence, R. I. 


THE TOLEDO LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 188 


THE WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 188 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method is employed and im- 
perfect hearing is trained. Pupils are ad- 
mitted to the Primary Department at five 
years of age, while Grammar School Grades 
fit students for High-School Work. Manual 
Training is provided for both boys and girls. 
The pupils are grouped according to age, in 
three carefully supervised homes. There is a 
new central school building, a well equipped 
gymnasium, and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 


Director of Normal Department: 
LUCIE M. LEWIN, A.B. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 
By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 














each, with manual___.____ $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 

each, with manual $17.00 
Series III. Myths $10.00 
Series I, II and III $35.00 
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Intonation 
(Continued from page 139) 


3. The main burden of the intonation 
is carried by the vowels and by the voiced 
continuant consonants /, m, n, ng, and r, 
The stressed vowels are the chief guide. 
posts, and the unstressed vowels main. 
tain a fairly constant relation to them 
in the nature of a path from one stress 
to the next, a dip between, or a rise or 
fall at the end. 


4. Unemotional English intonation js 
normally falling, as opposed to French, 
which is rising. That is, in the English 
sentence, “Mr. Warburton /arrived in Lon. 
don/ at three in the afternoon,” the 
stressed syllables in each group start 
high and fall to the end, while the un 
stressed follow the general line. In stand- 
ard American pronunciation, the tendency 
is to raise important stressed syllables 
and to lower and level the unstressed. 


5. To return to the musical quality 
of the voice—and quality is used here in 
the sense of pleasing or displeasing, good 
or bad—an examination of successive 
vibrations shows that the chords rarely 
vibrate at regular or progressive inter- 
vals in speech. The plot usually shows 
scattering. In this respect it differs from 
the plot of the singing voice. However, 
the smoothness of the curve seems to be 
a reliable index of the quality of the 
voice. This so-called musical quality is 
apparently, therefore, desirable and to 
be cultivated so long as it is kept within 
the limits of good speech. 

6. The single vibration curve in mos 
untrained voices seems to be smoother 
in rising or falling passages, and more 
variable in sections in which the general 
direction is horizontal. This is possibly 
due to the fact that the act of tensing of 
relaxing the vocal chords corresponds 
to a ballistic movement which has been 
shown in studies of muscular movements 
to be smooth, while the maintaining 
of a fixed degree of tenseness corte 
sponds to a controlled motion whieh 
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tends to waver. In artistic singing this 
waver is made regular and is known as 
vibrato. 

The teacher of the deaf, realizing the 
importance of the proper use of the 
yoice in social adaptation, should make 
simple intonation curves of her own 
speech, which will enable the student to 
visualize and comprehend the melody 
used. She should then provide such 
vocalizing exercises as will enable the 
student to reproduce the intonation. The 
bridge from the vocalizing exercises to 
the intonation exercises must be provided. 
Singing lessons will increase the range 
and flexibility of the voice, but they will 
not necessarily improve the quality of the 
speaking voice unless the student is 
trained to make the transfer with the 
proper modifications. 





By-Products of the Lip Reading Class 
(Continued from page 161) 
learn to undertake any job that comes to 
hand, without thinking of his deafness. 
Especially in the matter of errands he must 
learn to comport himself with credit. Hard 
of hearing adults are prone to shirk in such 
matters—the purchase of theatre tickets, 
for instance, or railroad tickets, or the de- 
livery of messages where a reply is re- 
quired. Children can be trained early to de- 
pend on themselves in such contingencies. 
In the lip reading class, poise may be 
developed by giving each child something 
to do, by making even the slow one feel 
that he has a special part in the program. 
And here is the final test of the teacher’s 
ability. She stands or falls by what she is 
able to teach the slow ones. If she concen- 
trates on the bright pupils she is shirking 
more than half her job. Clever lip reading 
is not so sure an evidence of her accom- 
plishment as the degree of confidence and 
poise she helps to develop in the pupil who 
is having the hardest struggle with his 
handicap. The change in bearing and in 
general attitude which follow the develop- 
ment of desirable character traits in her 
pupils is the measure of her success as an 
instructor of lip reading. 
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BRINGS YOU THE BENEFITS 
OF THE TELEPHONE 


No toncer need you be deprived of 
the convenience, the security and the 
pleasure which a telephone brings. 
The Bell Telephone Amplifier, shown 
above, makes it possible for most per- 
sons with impaired hearing to use the 
telephone as satisfactorily as those 
with normal hearing. A dial enables 
you to regulate the volume of sound 
to your particular requirements. The 
Business Office of your local Tele- 
phone Company will gladly give you 
a demonstration. 











The Trask Fresh Air School 
Of Lip Reading 


ANNOUNCES ITS SECOND 
SUMMER SEASON 


at 


Sweet Fern Lodge, Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 


One may enjoy a vacation in the fas- 
cinating Poconos while gaining proficiency 


in the art of lip reading 


For Terms and Full Information 


Apply to 
MRS. JOHN E. D. TRASK, Principal 
1420 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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RADIOEAR DELUXE 


“THE ACOUSTICALLY BALANCED 
HEARING AID” 


with 
IMPROVED: .‘soNr Conpuction 


Write for the folder—‘*NO MIRACLES... but 
& more ingenious use of known scientific principles.” 
It explains the details of the two DE LUXE models 
which represent an important addition to the al- 
seeey complete line of wearable Radioear hearing 
aids. 

The DE LUXE Radioears are truly small and 
can be worn conveniently and comfortably. The 
greater your experience has been with wearable 
hearing aids, the greater will be your appreciation 
of the unusual features that have been built into 
these more effective hearing aids. 





Manufactured, Laboratory Tested and Guaranteed by 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 


Department V 
306 Beverly Road, Mt. Lebanon 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 














THE NEW 
Featherlite Gem 





Fits Snugly and 
Comfortably in the Ear 
Reasonably Priced 


CALL FOR FREE TEST OR WRITE 
FOR OUR NEW BOOKLET, “AO.” 


NOTICE TO ALL GEM USERS 


For Best results and economy use only Gem Bat- 
teries with the name “Gem” stamped in the wax. 


Gem Ear Phone Co., Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York, N. Y. 
Tel. WIsconsin 7-4428 
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Harris Taylor, LL.D. 
(Continued from page 140) 


self teaching in what was then known as 
the Texas Deaf and Dumb Asylum. 

Once accepted as a teacher of the deaf, 
he made steady progress in the regard of 
other members of the profession. He be. 
came editor, with Principal Blattner, of 
the “Lone Star Weekly.” “Mr. Blattner 
always received credit for my best editor. 
ials,” he remarks, “and his worst ones 
were always attributed to me.” But the 
paper was widely read and much quoted 
in its field. 


In 1894, Mr. Taylor went to Mt. Airy, 
where he worked under Dr. Crouter and 


Mr. Booth. Four times during the twelve 


years he was there he declined the prin- 
cipalship of other schools because Dr. 
Crouter said he needed him. In 1906 he 
became supervising principal in the Ken- 
tucky School. At first he found the 
change from teacher to principal very 
difficult, but after three months he began 
to have confidence in himself, and to 
realize that he was rendering real service, 
Three years later he was invited to be 
come head of the Lexington Avenue 
School. 


Since 1910, Dr. Taylor has served con- 
tinuously on the Board of Directors of 
the American Association to Promote the 
‘Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. For ten 
years of that time he was President of the 
Association, and he is still a member of 
its Executive Committee. He was presi 
dent for a time of the National Round 
Table for the Improvement of Speech. 
In 1912 Cumberland University conferred 
on him the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws. He has participated in the ne 
tional committee work on problems of 
deafness carried on by the National Re 
search Council and the White House Con- 
ference. 

In the closing paragraph of the auto- 
biographical sketch mentioned above, Dr. 
Taylor says, 

“In many respects I seem to be a Peter 
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Pan. I seem never to have grown up. 
I am fond of reminiscences about the good 
old times in Texas and Mt. Airy and 
Kentucky, but in my attitude as a teach- 
er I am not looking backward. On the 
contrary, I am now attempting with the 
aid of several other ‘young minds’ to 
make greater educational explorations into 
the unknown than we have ever hitherto 
attempted.” 





Some German Views 
(Continued from page 145) 


to investigate different stages of develop- 
ment. The older psychology took the 
normal adult as its starting point and 
studied thought as the end-product of the 
association of more or less meaningless 
elements. Teachers of the deaf were in 
advance of other teachers in recognizing 
the problems of the new psychology. The 
obvious importance of language for the 
deaf brought them to realize that learn- 
ing must be an acquisition of material 
which has meaning in the life of the 


child. 


Review of DeLand’s “Story of Lip Read- 
ing”—Johannes Schlenkrich: 1932, 
45, 266-268. 


DeLand, for many years Superintendent 
of the Volta Bureau in Washington, has 
given us our first history of lip reading. 
Unfortunately he has drawn, only in part, 
on the newer literature on the subject. 
Thus there are some disagreements with 
the most recent historical sources. Never- 
theless his work is a landmark in the 
history of the education of the deaf and 
hard-of-hearing. 

Even if education has taken somewhat 
different roads in America and in Europe, 
especially in Germany, the book of De- 
Land’s proves that there is much in com- 
mon. One wishes that there were more 
interchange of information about the re- 
sults of these efforts in order that we may 
see the way more clearly to our common 
goal. The reviewer gives a detailed 
summary of the book. 
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HOW do you TEST your 
Earphone Batteries? 


With an AMMETER? Wrong! 
With a VOLTMETER? Wrong again! 


With a light bulb? Better, but not accurate! 


For a True, Accurate indication of a battery’s condi- 
tion use a 


“GENDRYBAT” 


Earphone Battery Tester. It is scientifically designed 
to indicate the exact condition of an earphone battery. 


Descriptive circular (free om request) gives complete 
information. 


MODEL 3 for 3-Volt Batteries 

MODEL 45 for 4'2-Volt Batteries 
Terminals are adjustable to fit all styles of batteries. 
Price (either modei) $2.50 postpaid in U. S. A., or 
from your dealer, the “‘Gendrybat” tells you what you 
want to know about your battery. 

MANUFACTURED BY 
es 
General Dry Batteries 


Incorporated 


Cleveland, Ohio Toronto, Ont., Canada 





EUROPEAN TRIP FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING 

SAILING FROM NEW YORK, JUNE 30 

Visit London, Paris, Cologne, Milan, Switzer- 

land, Venice and the Passion Play at 
Oberammergau. 
MRS. CHARLES F. WARNER 
28 Carteret Street, Upper Montclair, N. J. 





THE CASE SCHOOLS OF 


LIP READING 
of Southern California 


W. P. Story Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
LUCY ELLA CASE, Director 
Individual and Class Instruction 

Graded teaching for public school classes 





FLORENCE A. MESSNER 
Teacher of Lip Reading 
State Authorized Normal Instructor for Public School 
Teachers. in California Public 


Schools. Normal and Post-Graduate 


MULLER-WALLE METHOD 
226 So. Lafayette Park Pl., Los Angeles, Calif. 








WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH-READING 


MARY D. SUTER 


Normal Graduate, Nitchie School of Lip-Reading 
Post Graduate, Kinzie School of Speech-Reading 


Private Lessons, Small Group Classes, Practice Classes 
2115 P STREET N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Telephone, North 4007 
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Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 


NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESB, Associate 
1012 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 


School of Speech Reading—Kinzie Method 
Normal Graduate New England School of 
Speech Reading 
Private Lessons Graded Classes Practice Groups 


2311 Connecticut Avenue, Apt. 108, Washington, D. C. 





LOUISE WIMSATT 
Teacher of Lip Reading 
Kinzie and Muller-Walle Methods 


1523 Twenty-second Street, 
Washington, D. C. 





WHY NOT WINTER IN FLORIDA 
And Study Lip Reading? 
Lowest living expenses in the country 
Graded Course Public Classes 


MRS. MARY E. STEFFEY 
222 Lafayette Arcade Tampa, Florida 





DES MOINES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
ELIZABETH ISABEL RANKIN 


Private Lessons—Small Classes—Practice 
Classes—Vocational Guidance 


504 POLK BUILDING DES MOINES, IOWA 





THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 


1216 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 
Twentieth Year, 1933-34 


Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified 
; Applicants 





Minneapolis School of Lip Reading 
443 Andrus Building 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Miss Ida P. Lindquist, B. A., Principal 
Private Lessons Practice Classes 
Nitchie Method 








SAY IT AGAIN 
BY PERSIS VOSE 
Introduction by Earnest Elmo Calkins 


$1.10 postpaid—Order from the Volta Bureau 
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Lessons on Relative Pronouns 


(Continued from page 147) 

Carl. I have a baby brother. 

T. That is very good. You see this 
word (points to baby) tells us about 
Carl’s brother. Do you want to tell me 
something more about him? 

Carl. I have a baby brother who is fat, 

T. I don’t think that is very interest- 
ing, do you? 

C. I have a baby brother who plays 
with a rattle. 

Berthel. I have a sister who works in 
school all day. (T. writes the sentence 
on the board.) 


T. (Points to works.) What does that 


mean? Several children said, “Now.” 

T. Did your sister work in September? 
In October? Is she working in school 
now? Will she work next month? (Pu 
pils answer, “Yes” to each question.) 

T. Works is present tense but it means 
every day. 

Leonard. I have a mother who is skat- 
ing on the pond. 

T. Is she skating now? 

L. No. Yesterday. Who was skating 
yesterday ? 

T. I think we should say who went 
skating yesterday. (Writes) Leonard has 
a mother who went skating yesterday. 
This sentence is good language. (T. marks 
it C) but hearing people would never say 
that. (T. puts a mark across, thus; ¢) 
I should say Leonard’s mother went skat- 
ing yesterday. 

Harry. (Points to has and went in Leon- 
ard’s sentence and says, “Right?” Teacher 
corrects, “Is that right?” 

T. Yes, you see Leonard has a mother 
all the time so present tense is right. 
But his mother does not go skating every 
day. She went only yesterday so we use 
the past tense. 

I am glad that you asked about that, 
Harry. Always ask when you do not 
understand. 

T. You know Who in questions, Who 


came to see us this morning? Who is 
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your teacher? This (refers to sentences ) 
is another who. 

T. (Writes on blackboard.) You know 
these very well: 


Personal Pronouns Relative Pronouns 


he ) who 
she ) 
T. (Writes) 
Harry saw a woman. She was waiting 


for a car. 

Harry saw a woman who was waiting 
for a car. 

T. (Points to one sentence, then the 
other.) This is a very good sentence. 
This is very good. Both are very good 
sentences. Sometimes we use a personal 
pronoun. Sometimes we use a relative 
pronoun. 





Following the Romany Patteran 
(Continued from page 169) 


laughingly dragged me to the bramble of 
vines that border the path to my trailer 
and pointed out that two branches leaning 
upon each other for support, meant, to 
all the world but a Gringo, “This gajo 
(white man) has no dog and does not 
hear.” In other words, “Easy pickings.” 
Wasn’t I just that? It made me mad, so 
I kicked them apart and Zelda re-arranged 
them to read “Gajo locorum. Rom amindi. 
Das dukker” which she said any Gypsy 
will interpret as “Deaf white man. Gives 
(gifts) to Gypsies. Don’t rob.” But I 
wonder. 





With the Lip Reading Class 


(Continued from page 170) 


Will you carve the roast? 

The hive is full of honey. 

Do you hear my voice? 

Meet me at the theatre at four o’clock. 

I will not vouch for that statement. 

Do you know the name of the vice 
president ? 

I am very fond of corn fritters. 

The vegetarians frown on the use of 
meat. 

Nette G. Birk. 
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A MAGIC KEY 


In many cases lip reading is the magic key 
that opens the door into the world for the 
hard of hearing who are losing touch with 
their friends. For their sakes, as well as our 
own, we should use every means in our power 
to keep the door open. One of the 
SIX GRADES IN LIP READING 
offered at the 
NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH READING 


Will Be Sure to Fit Your Need 
Anna L. Staples Clara M. Ziegler , 


175 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 





THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP 
READING, INC. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue, Mew York City 


Private and Group Lessons Normal Course 


Details regarding 
Home Study Course in Lip Reading 
sent on request 


Mary V. Carney, A. M., Director 
Pauline Ralli Kathryn Alling 





NEW HAMPSHIRE SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 
NASHUA MANCHESTER CONCORD 
MARY G. HEARTY 
29 Temple St. Nashua, N. H. 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 
The Women’s University Club 
106 B. 52nd St. NEW YORK CITY 


Private Instruction Practice Groups 
Lectures 





Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 
445 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
MISS ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 
Normal Greduate, NITCHIE and MULLER-WALLE 


Small Group Classes 
Practice Classes 


Private Instruction 








Miss McCaughrin’s School of Speech 
Reading 

918 Henderson St., Apt. 1 Columbia, S. C. 

Private Instruction Practice Classes 

Normal Courses for Teachers of Adults and Children 

The School is interested in helping to establish the 


work for the deafened wherever there are 
groups ready for it. 
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Lip Reading for the Deafened Adult 


By Cora Elsie and Rose Kinzie 
With a Foreword by His Grace the Duke of 
Montrose. 

“The most comprehensive book on the subject 
thus far available.”—Hygeia (American Medi- 
cal Association). 

Many persons are finding the book of great 
value in home work. An entire chapter is de- 
voted to instructions for such use. 

Price $4.00 Postpaid 
Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





TIMELY TOPICS 


Augustus C. Knight, Editor 
IS NOW 
TEN DOLLARS 
a year—$1.30 a month 
Address all orders to 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





MRS. HOWELL WASHINGTON 
School of Lip Reading 


MRS. THEO. KOENIG, Assistant 
Private Lessons Class Lessons 
207 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Address communications to Mrs. Theo. Koenig 





SEATTLE, WASH. 3114 PLUM ST. 
The 
McKERRAL SCHOOL of LIP-READING 
Mrs. Lena McKerral, Principal 


INDIVIDUAL LESSONS SMALL CLASSES 
Muller-Walle Branch Normal Training School 





MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, 
Kinzie Method 
SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 


1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 








ADVERTISE 
IN 
THE VOLTA REVIEW 
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Books, Browsing and Binding 
(Continued from page 166) 

In connection with the book collecting, 
I soon felt the need of some knowledge of 
bookbinding—at least enough to teach 
me to repair worn books, and to make 
covers for those which were badly worn, 
Often you will find a book offered at a 
very low price merely because the cover 
is torn or spoiled, though the contents 
are in perfect condition. 

I secured one of the inexpensive books 
on the subject of binding and repairing 
books and with its instructions, coupled 
with the hints I secured by taking apart 
some worthless volumes to see how they 
were put together, I have learned to bind 


my volumes in a fairly presentable man-* 


ner. One can buy bookcover cloth by the 
yard from bookbinders, and cardboard 
for covers, paste and glue, at any general 
store. My own experience has led me 
to believe that the simplest manner of 
learning would be to pay to have a book- 
binder repair or bind some volumes for 
you—say $5.00 worth—and ask him to 
let you watch his workers and see how 
the thing is done. I plan to do that some 
of these days in connection with putting 
on gold letters, etc. For the present I 
merely letter the titles with pen and ink 
or prepare labels on the typewriter. 

This bookbinding knowledge is useful not 
only in repairing or rebinding the books 
I puchase at the secondhand bookstores, 
but also for making scrapbooks, binding 
together articles from the magazines, type- 
written pages, etc. It is so easy for such 
things to get lost or mutilated if kept 
loose. 





Looks into Books 

(Continued from page 176) 
turer in various summer schools. Appro- 
priately, it is dedicated to Dr. E. McK. 
Goodwin, who is an outstanding figure 
among the educators of the deaf, and 
commemorates his fortieth anniversary 48 
Superintendent of the North Carolina 
School. 
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In workmanship, the book is a credit 
to the school in which it is published, 
being clearly and accurately printed in 
attractive form on unglazed paper, and 
well-bound in Bristol board. It is a book 
to be used freely and with satisfaction. 

In content, it consists of eight parts, 
covering a survey of the fundamentals 
which apply to the teaching of speech in 
all grades, followed by grade-by-grade 
discussion of details. The. work of the 
first year occupies an amount of space 
commensurate with its importance and 
presents the objectives to be sought: the 
development of the elementary sounds 
from month to month, with discussion of 
the types, causes and correction .of com- 
mon errors; and a suggested speech vo- 
cabulary for each month after the speak- 
ing of words begins, with special treat- 
ment of the first steps in accent and 
phrasing. The other parts of the book 
are equally detailed and valuable in re- 
gard to the grades of work which they 
cover. 

It is a book abounding in those prac- 
tical suggestions which can come only as 
the fruit of ripe experience. It will prove 
a boon to the young teacher, an inspira- 
tion to the more seasoned one, and a basis 
for comparison of procedures and mea- 
sure of progress in the profession at 
large. 

Lucite M. Moore. 





Home and School 
(Continued from page 157) 

of communication with his Maker in 
which speech and hearing play no part. 

Carefully worked out and consistently 
developed by people versed in both theo- 
retical and practical Christianity, such a 
course of training would at least insure 
that no child leaving the care of instruc- 
tors or parents would make a failure of 
his life through ignorance of religious and 
moral law, and to many it would mean 
such natural growth into the Kingdom 
that to fall would always mean to rise 


again. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


BY 


The National College of Teachers of 
the Deaf, England 


> 


1. INTELLIGIBLE SPEECH 


A NEW WORK ON SPEECH TEACHING 
by 
G. SIBLEY HAYCOCK, F.E.LS., L.C.P. 
842 x 5%. pp. 54. Price 1/—post free. 


7 


2. THE TEACHING OF 
SPEECH 


IN 3 SECTIONS 
I—The Braidwood Medal Prize 
Essay, 1928. pp. 73. 
“How best to promote the qual- 
ity of naturalness in the speech 
of the deaf.” 
Section II—Speech Sounds. pp. 175. 
Their Classification, Production 
and Development. 
Common Faults and Their Cor- 
rection. 
Section III—Intelligible Speech (as above) 
pp. 54. 


How to obtain and maintain In- 
telligibility of Speech Through- 
out a School. 
by 
G. SIBLEY HAYCOCK, F.E.I.S., L.C.P. 


Superintendent, Langside School for the Deaf, 
Glasgow. 


Author of The Education of the Deaf in 
America, Early Education of the Deaf, Etc. 


Price 7/6 post free. 8% x 5%. pp. 302. 
+ 
Order From 


C. G. GOODWIN 


The Mount, Stoke on Treont, England 


Section 
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THE MULLER-WALLE METHOD 
OF LIP READING 


BY 
MARTHA E. BRUHN 
$3.50 plus postage 
Order from the 


VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





WHEN YOU ARE IN BOSTON 
A Cordial Welcome Awaits You at 


THE SPEECH-READERS’ 
GUILD OF BOSTON, Inc. 


339 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





THE DETROIT LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 
263 East Alexandria 


A Social Center for the Adult Deafened 
Lip reading Monday and Friday evenings, 
and Wednesday afternoon. Voice training 

Wednesday afternoon. 





THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Inc. 
A Social Center for the Deafened Adult 
Rooms open 9 to 12 and 1 to 5 daily except Sunday 
Saturday 9 to 12 
MRS. EDITH M. FARRAND, Executive Secretery 


THE PLAZA 


Corner Kenwood Parkway and Hennepin Avenue 





THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Inc. 


74-76 Methodist Building, 524 Penn Avenue 


A Community Center for the Hard of Hearing. 
Private and Class Instruction in Lip Reading for 
Adults and Children. 


EMMA B. KESSLER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 





TOLEDO LEAGUE FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING WELCOMES ALL 
THE DEAFENED 


Departments 
Lip-Reading Industrial 
Social Employment 
2313 ASHLAND AVE., TOLEDO, OHIO 








WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Incorporated 
1116 Vermont Avenue, N. W. 


Practice Classes Every Monday, 8 P. M. 


Visitors Welcome 
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To recapitulate the goals to be striven 
for in the religious training of a deaf 
child, we may enumerate: 

Understanding of the principles of 
Christianity 

Knowledge of its historical background 

Growth into personal acceptance of 
Christ 

Ability to use the Bible 

Ability to enter into public worship 

The practice of Christian living in: 

Keeping informed as to requirements 
—Bible Study 

Keeping in touch with the Leader 
—prayer 

Co-operating in Christian service 
—church work 

Exemplifying the Christ-spirit 


To many people faith in God has been 


easy and unshakable because their child. 
hood has been passed close by a parent 
or guardian who, to them, represented 
love that flinched not from discipline, 
truth, justice, strength, security, and un 
derstanding. If human characters could 
be so satisfying, God, certainly, must be 
more so. To the deaf child, his instrue- 
tor must mean all of this if religious 
training is to be effective. 
A TEACHER. 





French via the Hearing Aid 


(Continued from page 167) 


,idiomatic expressions on your memory. 


Read a French newspaper regularly in 
order, to pick up the current “catch 
words” and talk of the day in Paris. To 
talk as the French do you must be able to 
understand their newspapers thoroughly, 
and this takes time! For the student who 
has already a fair foundation of grammar, 
I recommend a new text, Le Francais de 
Tous les Jours, a handy little volume, de- 
scribing every phase of life in France. 
It costs 25 francs, 50 centimes, and is 
published by Leon Pommeret, 89 Rue de 
Tolbiac, Paris. The author is Alphonse 
Depras. 

It is a book you will prize long after 
you know its contents by heart. Voila! 
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March, 1934 


» KERNELS 


Selected by A. H. Damon 








The air is just as full of good sights 
and good odors for the worker as for 
the idler and it depends only upon the 
aliveness of our own spirits whether we 
toil like dumb animals or bless our la- 
boring hours with the beauty of life. 

“I haven’t time,” says the farmer, the 
banker, the professor, with a kind of dis- 
dain for the spirit of life; when, as a 
matter of fact, he has all the time there 
is, all that anyone has—to wit, this mo- 
ment, this great and golden moment:— 
but knows not how to use it. He creeps 
when he might walk, walks when he might 
fly—and lives like a woodchuck in the 
dark body of himself. 

—Ray Stannard Baker. 


The only worthy attitude of an individ- 
ual as of a nation is this—to serve a 
greater whole and to strive for improve- 
ment and ennoblement. 


—Alb& Einstein. 


If the law follows the will of the peo- 
ple too slowly in a democracy, laws are 
broken. Law breaking becomes a habit; 
respect for all law ceases. Disorder takes 
the place of order. 

—Frederic Palmer. 


Compromise means many things besides 
a desertion of principle. In the first 
place, it often signifies getting as much as 
can be attained at the time, rather than 
lose all by striving for the impossible. 

—A. Lawrence Lowell. 


Do not grasp at the stars, but do life’s 
plain common work as it comes, certain 
that daily work and daily bread are the 
sweetest things of life. 

—Lord Houghton. 
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LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 


Teachers’ Manuals, 3.50. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 





OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 


BOOKS I and II 
by Edith M. Buell 


Book I contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 


Book II contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the fifth and sixth years. 


Price per copy $2.50, including postage 
Send orders to EDITH M. BUELL 
904 Lexington Avenue New York City 





A Book that Every Teacher of the Deaf 
Should Own 


YEARS OF BUILDING 


Memoirs of a Pioneer iti a Special Field 
of Education 


BY CAROLINE A. YALE 
Price, $3.60 postpaid 


ORDER FROM THE VOLTA BUREAU 





STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
(Second Edition) 
By EDITH FITZGERALD 
Of interest to teachers and 
mothers of deaf children 
School for the Deaf Cave Spring, Ga. 
Price $3.15, postpaid 








Children love the Riddles and Games in 


STEPPING STONES TO 
SPEECH READING 
BY BRUCE AND PAXSON 
Order from 
DANVILLE, KENTUCKY 
PRICE, $2.10 


LULA M. BRUCE 
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This Month’s Contributors 
(Continued from page 131) 


soul and cultivate hobbies, especially out of 
door ones. Another hobby rider is John A. 
Ferrall, who makes some good suggestions for 
the indoor sport of book binding. 

A Canadian, Madeleine de Soyres has lived 
for the past few years in Europe. After spend- 
ing some time in France and Switzerland, she 
is now in England, where she is filling tem- 
porarily an editorial position on a provincial 
journal. 

An adventurer who is frequently beset by 
wanderlust, Bert L. Forse is at present living 
in Washington, D. C. 

The lip reading material is supplied by 
Alice W. Ford, a teacher in St. Paul, Minn., 
and Nelle G. Birk, who conducts classes in Los 
Angeles. Miss Ford also contributed some 
practice exercises to the February VoLta 
REvIEw. 





GODFREY-KNIGHT ADVANCED 
SENTENCES 
For Lip Reading Practice 
BY MINNIE R. G. KNIGHT 
Reduced price, $2.30 postpaid 
Order from the Volta Bureau 








WANT COLUMN 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. Fer each 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





EXPERIENCED ORAL TEACHER, holding Stand- 
ard Certificate, wants position. Permanent or substi- 
tute work. References. Address V.M., Volta Bureau. 





EXPERIENCED ORAL TEACHER, holding Asso- 
ciation Standard Certificate, wants position for 1934. 
Address H.S., Volta Bureau. 





EXPERIENCED PRIMARY TEACHER wishes po- 
sition for 1934. A.B. degree. Graduate Central Insti- 
tute. Address D.F., Volta Bureau. 





ORAL TEACHER, now employed, wants position for 
1934. Both day and residential school experience. 
Can secure immediate release for desirable position. 
Address L.L., Volta Bureau. 





WANTED: Position as chaperon for deaf girls or ma- 
tron in school for the deaf. Experienced in work with 
the deaf. Address C. G., Volta Bureau. 





EXPERIENCED TEACHER desires to board and 
tutor children during summer. Will go into child’s 
home if preferred. Address Box 17, Volta Bureau. 
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“The youth,” said Thoreau, “gets to 
gether his materials to build a bridge to 
the moon, or perchance a palace or 4 
temple on the earth, and at length the 
middle-aged man concludes to build 4 
woodshed with them.” 

Will the New Deal be followed by 
disappointment as well as by progress? 
Just as surely as sunshiny days are fol. 
lowed by rain. And what shall be the 
duty of those in the “third watch”? Not 
to stand under their nice dry woodsheds 
and say to the disappointed bridge build. 
ers, “I told you so,” but to say, “Come in, 
my friends, and dry yourselves and rest 
a while.” For every New Deal must be 
followed by a Newer Deal, and so on ze, 
on forever. 

—Bruce Barton. 


Some have much, and some have more; 
Some are rich and some are poor; 
Some have little, some have less; 
Some have not a cent to bless 

Their empty pockets, yet possess 
True riches in true happiness. 


—John Oxenham, 


The questi@n how far education should 
be directed in vocational and how far in 
cultural channels is one of degree, and 
applies to all youth; for it is a pernicious 
error that culture is a luxury confined 
to those who can afford it. 


—A. Lawrence Lowell. 


Children do not foresee the future. It 
is only prolonged and repeated experienc 
that gives the necessary perspective to 
make work for future reward possible 
They work for the comfort or pleasure 
of the present. They cannot be expected 
to value a study that contains no imme 
diate interest; and if a subject is not pre 
sented to them in such a way as to h 
the interest from task to task, the interest 
fixes itself on something else, and failuré 
in that task is inevitable. 

—Margaret G. and Smiley Blanton. 








